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A ROMAUNT OF NORMANDY. 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“Is HE GOOD-LOOKING? IS HE HANDSOME ?”’ 


“Ros.—Is he of God’s making ? What manner of man? Is his head worth a 
hat, or bis chin worth a beard ? 

Cet.—Nay, he hath but little beard. 

Ros.—Why, God will send more if the man will be thankful.” 


As You Like It. 


I am taking an early dinner with the Grays. They have thought 
that they could do no less in the way of civility than offer their 
hospitality in return for my own. But I have an idea that, on the 
part of Amelia and Felicia, my presence is not so very acceptable. 
Not that there is any outward manifestation of their sentiments. 
The Misses Gray are young ladies possessed of an admirable self- 
command, when that is requisite and necessary ; and their attention 
to the duties of social politeness is all that can be wished.. But 
somehow, even when the conventional mask is most perfectly ad- 
justed, Iam often able to detect the real want of sympathy in 
the atmosphere. Frequently has it been my unhappy fortune, 
when welcomed with assumed heartiness and an exuberance of 
phrase, to feel that Madam or Miss is wishing I was at Jericho. I 
do not think that this weather-glass sensitiveness to the state of 
the social temperature is altogether to bedesired. In certain ways 
it may have its advantages ; but oue may see too much. I myself, 
under such circumstances, am the very worst hand at seeming 
blind ; my efforts to appear unconscious are the clumsiest imagin- 
able. The consequence is that an intolerable embarrassment 
seizes hold of my manner, and an unseasonable irritability of my 
temper. I am all frowns when I should be all smiles; I am abrupt 
and stern when I should be complaisant and sympathetic ; I am 
May—vVoL. XI. NO, LXV. LL 
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reserved and suspicious when I ought to be genial and free. Papa 
and mamma Gray, however, seem to me, on the present occasion, 
to be quite sincere in their cordiality. 

“My young ladies,” says the latter, “ were so delighted with 
their evening! They tell me your dance was quite asuccess. But 
how unfortunate it was you met with such an accident! Was it 
near your own lodging this horrid horse bit you ?”’ 

“No; it was in the Rue Bienfaisance, very near here.”’ 

“Was it before orafter dinner that it happened ?”’ asks Miss 
Gray. 

** It was before dinner.”’ 

“Oh! somebody said they thought it was after.” 

‘Chitty, perhaps? Chitty is an invaluable reporter.’’ 

‘* I consider Chitty an extremely clever boy,” says Amelia, 

-“So do I,”’ says Felicia. 

“ T am of the same opinion,”’ cries your humble servant, adopt. 
ing the formula of a puisne judge, when entering on a confirmation 
of his chief's views. 

“Did the horse bite you very seriously,’ Mr. Benedict?’ asks 
Felicia, with perhaps more sarcasm than sympathy. 

‘** Well, I can’t say he treated me asif he loved me; but I 
fancy his rudest bite must be a scratch compared to a snap from 
Miss Felicia Gray when she wants to be cruel.” At which my 
young friend’s face reddens, and she and Amelia exchange porten. 
tous glances across the vegetables. There is one circumstance 
which causes me to find temporary favour in the eyes of the young 
rey and that is that I can report upon the new arrivals at the 

otel. 

‘There are some new English people at the hotel, are there 
not?” begins Felicia. 

‘* There are,’’ I say curtly. 

** Are they a large family ?”’ 

“ Five.’’ 

** Chitty tells us there is a girl, and that she is awfully pretty. 
Is that true, Mr. Benedict? Chitty raves about her.’’ 

‘Chitty ought to know, for he made a thorough inspection 
through the window.” 

“Oh, yes—he told me about that,’ says Amelia. “ He saw 
you all sitting in a row, and was sure you were studying Miss 
York’s eyes in the mirror.” 

**T don’t think Chitty was far wrong in this instance.’’ 

‘I suppose you have been dreaming of them ever since,”’ says 
Amelia, “ Are they blue eyes ?”’ 

No ; they are blue and grey.” 
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“Do tell us something about her, Mr. Benedict,’? says Fely. 
“Ts she nice, do you think, and clever ?” 
“Nice? Yes she is decidedly nice; and I should say, also, | 
remarkably clever.”’ . 
‘I suppose her eyes have prepossessed you in her favour,” | 
gays Amelia. “In what way is she clever? Is she accom. | 
plished ?” | 
“She plays well upon the piano; she sings nearly as well as H 
Patti or Nilsson ; and she also paints in water-colours.” 
“We are going to call on them this afternoon, and get them to 
come to the West’s to-night. If Miss York is as clever as you say, 

she will be an immense acquisition to the literary society.” | 

‘‘ And also to the choir,’’ I add. 

‘* Yes, and also to the choir,” says Amelia. ‘“ You think it | 
wants it, do you?” tl 
" 





** I do.” 

“There is a grown-up brother, is there not ?’’ pei 

‘‘ There is a young man, who I don’t think would be pleased it 4 
to be looked upon in any other light. There is also another ae 
young man, his brother, who is some years younger, but who, as i 
far as I can judge, will not care to be regarded as unfledged.” 1 

‘We just caught sight of them going into a shop this morn. 
ing,” says Amelia; ‘‘ but though I had my spectacles on, and put 
up my glass as well, I could not make out what they were like. aay 
Do, please, tell me something about the elder Mr. York—I mean “ 
8 his personal appearance. Is he good-looking? Is he handsome ?” ae 
“ “Yes, Mr. Benedict—do describe him !” urges Felicia. a 

“The elder Mr. York? The elder Mr. York is a worthy priest ° a 
of the Anglican Church, and his hair is gently tinged with the 
snows of age.”’ | 

“You know quite well we don’t want to hear about him,”’ 
says Amelia, and I hear her foot giving its impatient little tap 
under the table. “It is the grown-up son we want you to 
y describe. Is he handsome ?” 

“Not, the least pretence to being so, in my opinion ; but what 
yours may be when you see him it is impossible for me to say, 
Tastes proverbially differ.”’ 

“a ‘That doesn’t teli us much,” cries Amelia. ‘‘ I want to have 
some definite idea of him. Has he good features ?”’ 

“He has the proper number, at any rate; at least, when I 
saw him last I didn’t miss anything in his face. There was a 
brow, two eyebrows, two eyes, one nose, one mouth, and one chin.” 

“Oh!” cries Amelia, and there is another loud stamp under 
thetable. ‘ Are his features good ?” 

“Good? If you mean, are they such as one might fancy an 
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angel possessing, I don’t think they are; but, on the other hand, 
I did not remark anything particularly sinister about them.” 

‘* Never mind, Amelia,’’ sneers Miss Fely. ‘If Mr. Benedict 
doesn’t choose to tell us what we want, we shall see them all in 
a few hours, you know.”’ 

“No, Fely; I must know what young York is like,” says 
Miss Gray, continuing the quest. ‘*‘ What coloured eyes has he? 
Are they the same colour as his sister's ?”’ 

**T think not.” 

“Well, for goodness sake, what colour are they? Are they 
blue, or brown, or grey, or green, or what ?” 

** Probably neither of these colours absolutely, but very likely 
all of them in combination.”’ 

“Amelia, you will upset something if you don’t mind,” cries 
Mamma, as Miss Gray makes a movement with her foot which 
causes the glasses to shiver like aspens. 

‘‘Has he whiskers and.a moustache?” asks Amelia more 
quietly; but I think she is angry. , 

‘* The first, but not the second.” 

“Oh, I thought Chitty said he had a moustache,”’ says Miss 
Gray. 

‘*T am sure he did,” says Fely. 

‘**'You must have been mistaken,’’ says mamma. 

“‘ He hasn’t a beard?’ says Amelia. 

“No, but I think the luxuriance of his whiskers will be enough 

to satisfy you without the beard,’ I say, telling an innocent fib. 

“Do you know, Amelia, Teal Woodcock 1s coming? They 

expect him on Monday.” 
“No, Fely! you don’t say so? exclaims Miss Gray raptur. 
ously. . 

“So Warwick told me.”’ 

“Oh! Fely, I am so delighted !” 

“Is Teal Woodcock such a particular friend of yours?” I 
venture to ask. 

‘T never saw him in my life,” says Amelia; “ but I am told 
he is very clever, and therefore I am anxious to make his acquaint- 
‘ance. He is a Fellow of Arcady College, Cambridge. I do like 
clever men !’’ 

“Oh! so do I,” says Felicia fervently. 
‘* And I,” I say, ‘‘ like great men.”’ 
‘“‘T wonder whom you consider a great man?” says Amelia 
** Disraeli, I suppose ?”’ 
‘‘ Undoubtedly. He is probably the greatest man living.” 
“A horrid Jew !”’ sneers Miss Fely. 
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“That prejudice about his nationality has always seemed to 
me the most mean and childish conceivable,” I say. 

‘‘T heard somebody once call him an ‘angel in petticoats,’ ”’ 
says Amelia. “ That’s just what he is.” 

“TI wish I could see the point of the simile,” I say. ‘It is 
something to be an angel, however. I have heard of angels with 
feathers, but never with petticoats.” 

‘* Well, he is an old woman in petticoats.” 

‘IT suppose, if he is an old woman atall, he would be in petti- 
coats. Whoever your friend was who applied the epithet, he 
must have been woefully wanting in humour, for it has no point 
at all.’’ 

‘Gladstone is ever so much cleverer,” says Fely. ‘‘ Why, he 
was a “double-first ’’ at Oxford. Nobody ever heard of Disraeli 
being at college.”’ 

‘* Look how learned Gladstone is in Homer, too!’ says Amelia. 

** Gladstone is a clever man in many things, and more than a 
clever man; but ‘double-firsts’ and ‘senior wranglers’ are not 
inevitably great men, otherwise how burdened the country would 
be with greatness! for batches of great men in that sense are 
turned out by the Universities every year as a matter of course. 
To compare Gladstone and Disraeli on the question of greatness ‘is, 
in my opinion, absurd. There is no comparison, because Disraeli 
is a great man, while Gladstone is only a great financier ; in com. 
mon, probably, with Rothschild, and the Governor of the Bank o 
England, and the manager of a big co-operative store.”’ 

“Where on earth one is to look to find Disraeli’s greatness is 
past my comprehension,”’ says Miss Gray. 

“It depends upon the idea one attaches to true greatness, I 
think. When a man has an original and great idea, which he has 
the courage and patience to impress upon the mind of a people, he 
isa great man. Disraeli is that man. Have you read Lothair ?” 

‘‘Mamma would not allow us.to; she was told it was not quite 
&@ proper book for ladies to read,” says Amelia. 

“I was told, too, by a friend of mine, that it was so dull he 
could not get through it, and he recommended me not to read it,”’ 


says Felicia. 


I make an exclamation betokening pure amazement before [ 
remark, ‘‘ In your two counsellors I don’t know which astonishes 
me most, the heart of the first, or the head of the second. It 
seems to me that there must scarcely have been & shadow of 
difference between the profound insight of number one, and the 
hopeless intelligence of number two.’’ 

_ After this the young ladies merely look across at each other 
with red and angry faces, and presently they are desired by mamma 
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to retire to. their bed-room and put on their things preparatory to 
calling on the Yorks at the Hotel de Paris. 

_ “ Amelia, you must make papa’s and my excuses for not 
calling with you to-day,” says Mrs. Gray. ‘‘ Your father has to 
attend the meeting in the vestry ; and I, you know, cannot possibly 
leave. Oh, Mr. Benedict, don’t you pity from your heart a 
mother with a house full of sickness? I haven’t left my dear 
daughter’s bedside, except for meals, for the last six weeks. — 
Girls,”’ she continues, as the young ladies are leaving the room, 
‘* perhaps Mr. Benedict will be good enough to escort you as far 
as the Paris?” | 

I express my delight with proper gallantry, although I fancy 
Amelia and Felicia make telegraphic glances to each ‘other that 
seem to indicate dissatisfaction ; yet politeness or policy moves them 
both to exclaim, ‘‘ Yes, do, Mr. Benedict !’’ 

Amelia pulls an early rose from a bed in the courtyard as we 

out. 
air This is the first rose I have seen this season, Fely,’’ she re. 
marks to her sister. 

** Give it to me,”’ I say. 

‘Indeed, I won't,” says Miss Gray, fastening the flower i in 


her jacket. “I never give flowers to gentlemen, though I don’t 
mind receiving them.”’ 


‘**T am aware of that,” I say, in allusion to the bouquet I had 
the honour of presenting to her before the ball. 

‘* Well, Iam sure, Mr. Benedict, I was very grateful for it,” 
cries the young lady with vehemence, as if some sudden pang of 
conscience was troubling her. ‘‘ And I admired it awfully, and so 
did everyone else.” 

“T never doubted either the gratitude or the admiration. 
One would suppose I had meant to hint something of tbe kind.” 

“Oh, I thought perhaps 

“ Thought what ?”’ 

** Oh, nothing.” 


‘* Is that rose-bud destined for Mr. Richard York ?”’ 

“Mr. Richard York must seek elsewhere if he wants a flower 
for his button-hole,” says Miss Gray, tossing her pretty little head. 
‘For one thing, I have yet to form an opinion about Monsieur. 
On, young gentlemen, Iam not in the habit of lavishing my favours 
with partial indiscrimination, I can tell you,”’ continues the lady. 
employing that funny accumulation of grand words, which she is 
vastly given to doing. 

‘*I am glad to “hear you are so judicious. I thought I saw 
Bijou robbing your bouquet the other night during the cotillon.” 

** He tried to, but did not succeed. He wanted a violet and a 
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jonquil, but I wouldn’t let him have either. What rubbish he 
talked about the language of flowers, to be sure! These Frenchmen 
are the greatest little donkeys.” 

“Tt struck me at the time that Bijou was pouring his nonsense 
into a willing ear. I merely judged by the smiles and the blushes 
on his listener’s face, because I couldn’t catch a word that he was 
sa . 

Me You were no great loser. The same stale, silly compliments, 
Of course, I laughed—so would you if you had heard the absurd 
things he was saying.”’ 

“Amelia, how untidy your hair is!’’ says Felicia at this 
moment ; ‘‘it will come down in a minute, if you don’t’ let me 
pin it up for you. You can’t go into the hotel with it in that 
fashion. I can’t think what you can have been thinking of when 
you were dressing.”’ 

“O! Fely, what a fuss you make about nothing! I wish 
you wouldn’t notice things so much in public.” 

We stop for a moment in the Rue Conservatoire while the hair 
is being adjusted, and during the process Bijou marches past, 
arm-in-arm with Bagatelle, and takes off his hat to the ladies. 

“What a nuisance!” exclaims Miss Gray, blushing a good 
deal. ‘It is all your fault, Fely. They will go and tell all their 
friends, and there will be no end of laughing about us. You 
might just as well not have turned the public streets into a dressing. 
room.” 

‘You couldn’t possibly have called on the Yorks that untidy 
figure,’ says her sister. ‘‘ What does it signify about Bijou and 
Bagatelle? Don’t you think Monsieur Bijou awfully handsome 
Mr. Benedict? and have you noticed how well he is always 
dressed ?”’ : , 

~ “So he ought to be, for he seems to spend his time in doing 
nothing else,”’ says Amelia. ‘ He isa ‘ jewelled mass of millinery 
on a small scale; but I must do him the justice to say that he 
doesn’t ‘ smell of musk and of insolence.’ ”’ 

“T declare, I believe there is that large Englishman who is 
staying at the Paris !’’ cries Felicia, as the magnificent figure of 
Sir Peter looms in the distance. ‘ He called on papa this morn. 
ing to ask about a pew.” 

“TI daresay he is on his way to the vestry-meeting,” remarks 
ee ‘¢T should like to know the old fellow; I like the look 
“He has already made anxious inquiries about you of me,” 

gay. 

_ “About me?” exclaims the young lady. ‘ What does he 

Want to know about me?” 
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‘*He noticed you in the choir on Suaday, and told me he 
vhought you were the prettiest girl in the congregation, besides 
having a very fine voice.”’ 

“It shows he has good taste, at any rate,” says Miss Gray, 
getting a little red; “ but I thought he was deaf ?’’ 

“So he is; but just as Orpheus made forests nod to the sound 
of his lute, and rocks and other inanimate things dance after him, 
so will the voice of the syren sometimes arouse the dullest 
auricular sense.”’ 

“ After that you must feel yourself very clever, Mr. Benedict,” 
observes my sarcastic friend, Felicia. 

‘* Miss Gray, is the wind in the east to-day ?”’ I say. 

“TI never look at the weathercock,”’ says the young lady 
innocently, and Amelia laughs. 

‘** Are you coming in?’’ says Amelia, in a tone of voice which 
seems meant as a hint for me to stay out, as we come to a stop at 
the hotel door. 

“No; Iam going for a walk in the Pleasaunce with Wick- 
ham Woodcock, to discuss the philosophy of love.” 


“Come away, Amelia, for goodness sake !’’ says Fely, and the 
two ladies vanish into the hotel. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH WE ALL SCRIBBLE. 
7 True ease in writing comes by art, not chance.” 


Pope. 


“ - Musarum sacerdos, 


Virginibus puerisque canto.” 
HorarIvs. 

On the evening of that day did “‘ the literary society ’’ of Beaujoli 
assemble at the house of Mrs. West on the Colline. Everybody 
under thirty and over fifteen years of age seems to be repre- 
sented. The Yorks have come, as I prophesied they would. The 
Misses Gray found the Yorks at home, and they all jumped, there 
and then, into a desperate friendship. Ameliais quite enthusiastic 
to me about her new friend, as we encounter each other in the 
Wests’ lobby. 

‘* You were quite right about her being pretty, Mr. Benedict. 
And isn’t she nice ?”’ 

** Unaffected, I think.’ 

“Yes, just that ; so very unaffected. I know I shall like her 
tremendously. But what a story you told about young York! 
He has neither whiskers nor beard.” 

“Has he not? At any rate, he has a moustache, which comes 
to much the same thing.” 


“‘ Here they come,’’ says Amelia, as Miss York and her two 
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prothers enter at this moment. ‘Oh, Miss York, I am so glad 
you have kept your promise. You have written something, I 
hope.” 

‘* Something so very, very touching and beautiful, you know. 
A lovely fairy-tale, all about a handsome prince who ran away 
with a beautiful princess, after throwing his mother-in-law down 
a well. Oh, so very pathetic, you know! it will make you cry all 
night,’ says Edward York. 

At which Amelia screams with Jaughter, and cries, ‘* You funny 
dog!” and then they find themselves seats in the drawing-room, 
Miss Gray having Miss York on one side of her, and Richard on 
the other, a situation which seems to be quite to the young lady’s 
mind. John and James White, although young gentlemen of 
very extensive accomplishments, do not ‘‘ go in” for literature 
or “ that sort of thing ;’’ indeed, they view our literary meetings, 
I fear, with a slight feeling of compassionate contempt. They 
are both, therefore—to use a favourite expression in these days— 
conspicuous by their absence this evening. As soon as we have 
had a cup of tea, Mrs. West produces a large bag, which contains 
the various lucubrations of the assembled company, and these she 
proceeds to zead aloud in a clear and pleasant voice. No contri- 
bution bears the signature of its author; but after a time it is no 
dificult matter, by putting two and two together, to fix the 
identity of the majority. Prose and verse seem to be about equally 
represented. The first production which Mrs. West reads is a 
highly romantic story, the hero and heroine of which seem both to 
be of German extraction: and this generally is attributed to my 
sarcastic friend Miss Felicia Gray. I confess I am a little sur- 
prised, because throughout her tale Felicia appears to have 
sternly restrained any display of her satirical talent. Then comes 
a clever parody of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lotus Eaters,’’ which all guess 
is by Bessy or Dolly West, as that is a line to which these ladies are 
particularly partial. Another story follows ; then ‘‘ a woeful ballad,” 
made. by some lover “ to his mistress’s eyebrow ;’’ then a some- 
what satirical apologue, which is not without its element of clever- 
ness, and which Chitty confesses to very palpably, by conscious 
blushes and explosions of irrepressible laughter. 
~ “You wrote that, I am certain, Mr. Chitty,’ says Amelia. 
‘Do you mean us for the Hawks? Oh, do tell me who are the 
Doves and the Dormice !”’ 

“I say, do you like it? Oh! I say, which animal do you 
think is most like? Isay, what is your opinion about the Bat 
and the Cockatoos ? Who would you guess the Magpie is intended 
for?” cries Chitty, breathless with excitement, and evidently 
elated with the success of his production. 
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“T should say the Magpie must be yourself, if anybody,” says 
Richard York bluntly. “‘ It ought to be, if it isn’t.” 

‘** Order, order!’’ says Mrs. West, smiling, and drawing another 
MS. from her bag. This contribution is entitled ‘‘ Troublesome 
Tottie,”’ and I hear Amelia whisper to Miss York, “‘ Tottie! Why, 
that is the name of Mrs. Kirtle’s dog. What can it be about, I 
wonder ?” It turns out, however, that the story has nothing what- 
ever to do with Mrs. Kirtle’s terrier or with any other dog. 

“ Troublesome Tottie’’ is a little girl, who at the beginning of 
her history is a decided little romp and given to tearing her frocks, 
climbing trees, and otherwise acquiring for herself the character of 
being troublesome ; but, unhappily, she is prematurely stricken 
with a complaint which puts an end to her existence, and she 
leaves her wild but happy little life expressing touching words of 
contrition for her terrible sins of frock-tearing, and, of course, she 
is no longer “Troublesome Tottie.’”’ The story is very neatly 
told, but it is an imitation of those unhealthy and semi-sensational 
narratives which the Tract Society periodically vomits forth. 

*“What do you think of that one?’’ asks Miss York, who is 
next me. 

“Think of it? Ithink it is a pity the authoress—for I am 
certain it is by one of your sex—should waste her talent in con- 
cocting such nonsense,’’ I reply, without the remotest notion that 
I am addressing the authoress herself. 

“Tam sorry you don’t approve of it; I think it rather silly 
myself,”’ says Miss York smiling, and looking by no means dis- 
concerted. 

‘“‘] don’t see anything silly in it at all,’’ says Miss Gray, look. 
ing very reprovingly at your humble servant ; for she has been let 
into the secret of the authorship, and is, I fancy, much mortified 
that her new-found friends should hear my disparaging criticism. 
Next moment Miss Gray is blushing deeply and trying to hide 
her conscious face with her handkerchief ; for Mrs. West is reading 
out some verses of an amatory character, the authoress of which 
seems to be at once identified. 

“Ho! ho!’ I exclaim, looking straight at her. ‘‘ The days 
are going to be revived in which * burning Sappho loved and sung.’ ” 

‘Hush !’’ she says, putting her finger up and laughing im. 
moderately. ‘“ Listen to this.” 

Mrs. West reads aloud at this moment : 


“A CHAPTER IN THE ExPERiENcES OF Pua@sus Browx1ow, Esq, 
Phebus Brownlow, in the waning 
Of the autumn’s saddest days, 
When the clouds are always raining, 


And the sun has pawn’d his rays, 
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Pheebus—I say, Phosbus Brownlow, 
Neither very young nor old, 

Came, when autumn’s head hung down low, 
To Beaujoli in the cold. . { 


Phcebus knew nor man nor woman 
In that little town of France ; 
But at Rome to act the Roman | 
Seem’d to be his likeliest chance. 


So to market first he ventured, tf 
Where he heard the English bought if ha 

Many things, and prais’d and censur’d, . 
Till they found the thing they sought. 


There he saw mamma and maiden, i 
Matron short and virgin tall, Fi 
With their baskets heavy-laden, Ae 
As they roam’d from stall to stall. 


In the baskets were such good things 
As the human palate please ; 

Fish, and beef, and live-stock with wings, 
Poultry, butter, eggs, and cheese. 


But for noise of cock and peasant, 
Phecebus found it hard to choose 

For himself some useful present ; 
First he bought a comely goose ; 


Then he bought some grapes, and posies 
Made of violets, white and blue 

It was not the time for roses, 
Or he would have bought them too. 


4 
Then he march’d with all his trophies ; = f 
But the goose—that brainless thing— i 
Tried to fly, just as a crow flies, : | 

When it first attempts the wing. . 

a 


So that Phoebus, all the town through, 
Bore a goose that tried to fly ; 

And some jeering comments down drew 
From the natives passing by. 


Phebus put his goose in durance, ey 
Fattening it for New Year’s Vay ; ah 
But the fowl lost all assurance, i 
And at Christmas pin’d away. { 


Shortly after Phoebus sallied 
To the public sheet of ice ; an 
There he skated, chaff’d and dallied Mo 
With some damsels rather nice. Ht i) 
Then they walk’d home all together, I at 
When the moon was rising fair ; | 


And, of course, discuss’d the weather, 
With some topics just as rare. 
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But for lack of some excitement, 

Pheebus thought he’d give a hall ; 
And, because he knew what right meant, 
He invited great and small. 






Chief among them was one lady, 
Who the heart of Phebus mov’d, 
Who oft wore a “ hieland plaidie,” 

And whom Pheebus thought he lov’d. 


At this point in Mrs. West’s reading all eyes were turned 
first of all on Miss Gray, whose face was of a beautiful scarlet, 
and then on myself, as the detected author of Mr. Brownlow’s 
history. Mrs. West continued her reading with evident gusto. 


Thought he lov’d ; for our affections 
Sometimes blind us with false fire : 

And our heart’s first young elections, 
Ere they be full-grown, expire. 


So she came and brought her sister, 
Who was not so beautiful ; 
Phoebus lack’d nor Miss nor Mister, 
And all danc’d most dutiful. 


There were also Messieurs Frangais, 
Quick to flirt, and skill’d to dance, 
Favourites in a maiden’s pensées, 
Graced with politesse of France. 


Into midnight went the dancing, 
Merry as a marriage-bell ; 

Then all ceas’d their sprightly prancing, 
And upon the supper fell. 


‘Soon the champagne corks went popping 
(Not “the question !” ‘* Will you marry ?”) 
While the gentlemen went dropping 
Tarts and creams they could not carry. 


Soon the clatter of gay voices, 
Warm’d by Bacchus—or else Venus.-- 
Showed how much our heart rejoices 
When we’ve no restraint to screen us. 


Then again the Waltz, the Galop, 
Lancers, and the rare Quadrille ; 

Till the angry morning sprang up 
On the pert night with a will. 


Dancing, flirting, laughing, chatting 
Vanish’d with the bright’ning rays ; 

And ali hearts their pitta-patting 

Put away for future days. 


Ni Per 


Sidera. 


For the morrow, it was Sunday, 
Of all godly fowls the perch ; 3 

4 And we know that Mrs. Grundy 

Frowns on those who stay from church. 


Phoasbus Brownlow went to chapel, 
Worshipp’d with the faithful there ; 

And confess’d it hard to grapple 
With the fleshly wish to stare. 


What he saw was very little, 

Some few faces glad or triste, 
And a parson but one tittle 

Less than Roman Catholic priest. 


(This was not the actual shepherd’ 
Of Beaujoli Protestant ; 

But a Ritualistic neatherd, 
Who perhaps for flocks did pant.) 


What he heard was a harmonium, 

Which, though not play’d on by Sankey, 
Neither vented growl nor groanium, 

Nor discoursed a music cranky. 


And Pheebus also heard a choir, 
Which tried hard to sing its best ; 

What more does God or man desire. 
Both will pardon all the rest. 


But it struck him most acutely 
That some voices were too shrill ; 

And that if they chaunted mutely, 
They might do their duty still. 


Pheebus Brownlow in Beaujoli 
Has made up his mind to stay ; 

For he likes the harmless folly 
That is born from day to day. 


And when next there is occasion 
To unfold his history, 

He will not want much persuasion 
To recount it faithfully.” 


When Mrs. West has concluded Mr. Brownlow’s experience, 
there is a great deal of whispering among the ladies, and many 
significant glances cast at myself, and I readily perceive that there 
is a unanimous verdict as to the authorship. 
hy You wrote that, Mr. Benedict,” says Miss Gray emphati- 

y: 

‘I did,” I reply, having no wish to affect the anonymous, 
especially as it would have been idle to do so. 

“ You shouldn’t have said that about the young Ritualist,” 
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** Why not ?” 

** Because Mrs. West is very High Church herself, and I know 
she didn’t like it.” 

“ When I wrote it I was quite ignorant of Mrs. West’s opinions - 
and, after all, it is only a piece of allowable quizzing which ought 
not to offend anyone. I don’t suppose the young man was a per. 
sonal friend of Mrs. West’s.” 

“No, I don’t think he was; but still, you know—well, you 
know—”’ 

But here Amelia, not apparently having a very clear idea of 
what she meant to say, broke off her sentence, and turned to renew 
her whispered confidences with Richard York. The friendship 
between Miss Gray and this young gentleman seemed sample 
to vrow; and from this time it was rarely that the juvenile mem. 
bers of the houses of Gray and York missed their afternoon walk 
in the Pleasaunce. Mrs. Grundy frequently informed me that - 
there was a decided flirtation going on between Amelia and Mr, 
Richard York ; but upon this question I am diffident about expres- 
sing any opivion, for the simple reason that the word ‘‘ flirtation” 
has always been a puzzle to me, conveniently covering, in its com. 
bined vagueness and elasticity, courses of conduct which may 
differ very materially in their nature and dimensions. Whether 
the word, as applied to the relations subsisting between Miss Gray 
and Mr. York was meant todenote merely an agreeable acquaintance- 
ship, or to imply a more interesting sentiment, it is impossible for 
me to say. Moreover, at this distance of time, any anxiety that I 
may once have felt about the solution of the momentous problem 
has entirely evaporated ; and perhaps there is nothing more diffi- 
cult or ludicrous than the attempt to galvanise a defunct sentiment. 
Presently, the reading of all the MSS. being accomplished, Miss 
Gray leaves Mr. York and comes and sits by me. 

“What are you thinking of?’’ she asks, as she notices that 
my face has assumed its meditative expression. 

“My thoughts for the moment were hardly in this room,” I 
say, for I divine what is passing through her mind, though I per- 
ceive that she has failed to strike on the right track with regard 
to what is occupying mine. 

“You look so grave, almost melancholy. I thought perhaps 
you were composing something.”’ 

I give an impatient grunt and shrug of the shoulders. 

The same everlasting, stupid delusion !’’ I say to myself. ‘‘ One 
cannot be silent or grave without being taken for an inspired idiot. 
* England expects every man to do his duty; and if you pause 

one moment to ‘chew the cud of sweet or bitter fanoy,’ you are 
charged with social misdemeanour, because your voice no longer 











helps to swell the eternal cackle. “I was not composing; I was 
supposing,” I say in reply to Amelia. This, indeed, was the fact, 
I quite understood Miss Gray’s movement over to me and her 
observation. She had noticed that my looks were bent reflectively 
upon herself and York as they talked together, and she had jumped 
at the usual conclusion that I was not well pleased, and probably 
a good deal jealous of the attention she was bestowing upon another. 
To charm me, therefore, into good humour she had sacrificed the 
pleasure of fooling with her new acquaintance, and had come to 
soothe my wounds. But that was not the real heart that I had 
“worn upon my sleeve.’’ I had, no doubt, been conscious of a 
certain feeling of jealousy, but it was more jealousy for her than 
jealousy of him. My mind had already clothed her with ideal 
hues, and I was jealous lest in any way she should belie the 
imagined portrait. To be jealous of her present companion in the 
ordinary and vulgar sense of the word was, I felt, quite impossible ; 
a proud man must be rivalled by one whom he feels to be of some 
intrinsic consequence, else he feels that his self-respect has received 
a mortal wound, that his passion has become a degradation. The 
moment that should convince me that Miss Gray had conceived a 
warmer feeling for this young gentleman than that of ordinary 
acquaintance would be, I felt, the moment of the death-knell of 
the fancy, or whatever it was, that had attracted me to her. It 
was true, I had been ‘‘ supposing,” as I told her. I had been 
supposing this very contingency: whether the two who were 
whispering together might not end by—falling in love! It was 
true that, on the score of physical beauty and of mental attri- 
butes, Amelia decidedly had the advantage—for Mr. York had 
little to show in any of these departments; but every-day’s expe- 
rience tells us that these are often matters of very little consequence 
as affecting certain results. In contemplating the actual realisa-. 
tion of what was just now only a possibility, 1 confess that an 
inward sigh escaped me, but more for the lady than for myself. 
Amelia, not apparently approving of my abruptness of speech, and 
findiny that I do not invite any further dialogue, betakes herself 
vnce more to her old seat between Mr. York and his sister, and 
remarks somewhat sneeringly to the gentleman, that ‘‘ Mr, Bene. 
dict seems to have lost the great powers of conversation we héar 
8 much about ;’’ after which the Literary Society adjourns, 
“with leave to sit again.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BATTLE OF THE SALON, 


Fas.—There is no way but this, Sir Andrew, 
Sir Anp.—Will either of you bear me a challenge to him? 
Sir To.—Go, write it in a martial hand. 
Twelfth Night. 

I BoPE that Mars and the Muse of history—I think the lady's 
name is Clio—will lend me'their inspiration to sing the phases of this 
combat, which, though terrible and somewhat sanguinary at the time, 
had about it an element so humorous and ridiculous, both with re 
to its cause and its ultimate issue, that Beavjoli, English and French, 
equally burst out info an explosion of irrepressible laughter. 

This great conflict may be said to have arisen out of a mis. 
understanding, and to have ended in a reciprocal cachination. Like 
the battle of Waterloo, it was fought on a Sunday, and somewhat 
scandalised my puritan acquaintances. That, however, was not 
my fault. On the particular Sunday in question, after the usual 
afternoon service at the “Temple,’’ I accompany the Grays and 
the Yorks in a walk in the Pleasaunce, where we halt at a favourite 
stile, and sit down to dally for an hour or two with time. Richard 
York lounges on the greensward at the feet of Miss Gray, and they 
go through that peculiar process which Mrs. Grundy always informs 
me is certainly flirtation. Felicia and Miss York sit on the stile, 
with their legs dangling down ; and for myself I take. my usual 
place next them in a sort of natural seat, composed of tangled briars, 
resting on a little bank of mossy grass and leaves. This I have 
named ‘‘ the thorny bed of pain,’’ though by reason of persistently 
sitting on it the thorns have got crushed down into the moss, and 
do not prick. Wickham Woodcock is also with us, and stands 
chatting in front of Miss York and your humble servant. Must 
Chitty be forgotten? Why are his accustomed rapid accents not 
heard clashing into our discourse ? Chitty has been carried off by 
somebody interested in his spiritual welfare, to join in the perfor- 
mance of some beautiful hymns. 

‘** Mr. Benedict, what are those new people like who have come 
to the Paris ?’’ asks Felicia of me. 

**T have scarcely spoken to them yet. I think they have some 
inconceivable prejudice against me, considering the way in which 
they have met my friendly advances.”’ 

‘* Have you spoken to them, Mr. Benedict ?’’ 

“ They were the first who spoke. The old gentleman with the 
white beard is a military man ; the lady you see walking about with 
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him is his wife. Their name is Gwallior, the General was a long 
time in India, where he was wounded in the groin, during the 
battie of Sobraon. Then there are some brothers and a mother, 
their name is Wells. Mrs. Gwallior, the first morning I saw them 
at dejeuner, objected to my blowing my nose too loud, and con- 
sidered that I took up too much of the fire. She made audible 
comments to her husband, and her brother Captain Wells remarked 
that he hoped I would allow them at least to smell the fire, while 
he glared on me fiercely, aud uwirled his moustachein a minatory 
manner. I, being a little nettled at the observations about my 
nose, answered a little hotly that I believed the salon was common 
property, and that I was only taking my own share; so altogether 
we have not begun auspiciously. 

“TfI were you, Mr. Benedict, I would avoid them,’’ says Miss 
York. ‘‘ You might get into a row, you know.”’ 

** A little man like you would have no chance with that fierce- 
looking captain,’’ says Felicia. ‘‘ So take care, Mr. Benedict.’’ 

“He’d better not quarrel with me,’’ cries Richard York, 
stretching out his arms, and pointing to his biceps, of which he is 
proud. ‘‘ He'll feel a little of this if he does, that’s all.” 

‘Dear friends and Christians, do not let us talk of war and 
bloodshed on this peaceful Sabbath evening,’’ says Edward York 
“Look yonder at Mount Angelus in the distance, how beautiful it 
is, standing out there in the sea, with the sun setting upon it. The 
spectacle ought to allay all angry passions, and to produce in our 
hearts a holy calm like to its own. ‘ Beware of entrance to a 
quarrel, but, being in, hold it that the opposer may beware of 
thee.’ 99 

‘‘ How very learned, Edward, dear !”” says Felicia. ‘‘ I should 
not have thought you capable of quoting anything.”’ 

‘‘ Ladies never do open their eyes to see the merits of our sex. 
What treasures would reward them if they did !” 

“ You ridiculous boy !’’ says Edward’s sister. 

“Don’t you make an ass of yourself,” growls Edward’s 
brother. , 

“Mr. Benedict,’’ says Miss York, I want you to write mea 
song, and I will try and set it to music. Will you ?”’ 

“With pleasure, if the Muse, as they say, will assis. me, What 
kind of song is it to be? Romantic?” 

“Oh! romantic, of course.’’ 

“Do, Mr. Benedict,” says Felicia. “ Make it a love song. 
should like to see if you really can write on such a theme.” 

“It may not be the first time I have attempted it,’’ I say. 

_ “Thope you succeeded,” says Felicia, ‘‘ Perhaps you were the 

lover himself, and the ballad was made to your mistress’s eyebrow. 
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498 Sidera. 
Compose something now, Mr. Benedict. Doesn’t this romantic spot, 
and the sea, and all that, inspire you ?”’ 

“And then the lovely creatures who surround you!”’ says 
Edward York, glancing significantly at Amelia and her brother. 

“Tt is a populous fallacy to suppose that the poets draw their 
inspiration in places which would seem to be the most favourable 
to it,”” Iremark. “The best things have been written or sug. 
gested in the oddest places. Homer, it is supposed, composed the 
moonlight scene in the Iliad nodding in his arm-chair after 
a dinner of lampreys; Virgil wrote his third Georgic while 
Augustus kept him waiting three hours before he could give him 
an audience; and Horace his ‘ Ode to Pyrrha’ on his finger nail, 
while he ran away from the battle of Philippi. Then look at our 
own poets. Shakespeare wrote ‘ Hamlet’ in a tap-room close by 
the Globe theatre; Milton, ‘L’Allegro,’ in the top attic of his 
house in Eastcheap; Pope, ‘The Rupe of the Lock,’ in the loose 
box of an empty stable ; Byron, “ Don Juan,’ during a walk with 
Manfred, over the Elgin marbles, and while he nibbed a biscuit 
and drank a bottle of soda water; Young, his ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
in the middle of a night-mare ; Cowper, ‘John Gilpin,’ immedi- 
ately after Mrs. Unwin had tucked him into bed, and put his head 
into a clean night-cap. Well, then, in our day, it is well known 
that Tennyson writes all his best things on top of the London ’bus 
which plies between St. John’s Wood and the Elephant and 
Castle.” 

‘¢ How on earth did you ever rake up all that information, Mr. 
Benedict ?’’ says Felicia. I thought Tennyson always lived in the 
Isle of Wight, amid lovely scenery, on purpose to get himself in- 
spired by it.” 

“ Of course he goes there in the autumn, when everybody has 
left town, in order to give his children the benefit of sea-bathing ; 
but then he bathes; he doesn’t write. For my part, I couldn't 
write a line just now if I was to try. I usually compose best in 
my bath, where also I often say my prayers.” 

“Oh, Mr. Benedict!’’ exclaims Miss York; and Amelia and 
Felicia both look at me with faces of rebuke, while Edward York 
and Wickham explode with laughter. 

‘Gertrude, I think we ought to be going,’’ says Amelia to 
Miss York. ‘‘ Mamma will be cross if we are late for tea?” 

“* Now, don’t forget about the song,’”’ says Miss York, as we 
shake hands at the door of the Paris. ‘ Will you bring it to me 
to-morrow ¢”’ 

The table d’héte has already commenced. The Cwalliors and 
the Wellses are all seated at the table, with the exception of the 


captain ; and I notice that they cast upon me looks of some hostility 
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as Lenter. I sit down; and presently Captain Wells comes in, 
twirling his moustache fiercely. .As he passes my chair he gives 
me a slight tap on the cheek with his glove. 

‘* There,” says the captain, ‘‘ swallow that if you like, Tam 
ready to fight it out whenever you are. You won’t call us 
billiard-markers again in a hurry.” 

**T feel utterly dumfoundered at the whole proceeding, as I am 
quite unconscious of having applied the epithet which has been 
fastened on me. ‘‘ Wii.ci suall it be, pistols or rapiers ?” I ask 
the captain, feeling that if we have to come to blows I shall have 
no chance with fists, the captain being a powerful man of great 
muscle and weight, and I being below middle height, and of the 
spirituelle rather than the athletic order. Even, Richard York, 
much as he thought of his biceps, would probably have met the 
fate of having his face battered into an undistinguishable mass of 
pulp. ‘Whatever you like,” replies the captain, ‘‘ Knives, 
hatchets, bludgeons—its all the same to me.”’ 


‘For my part I prefer pistols,’ I say, inwardly laughing at 


_ the absurdity of the whole affair. “If agreeable to you we will 


meet somewhere early to-morrow morning. I will provide myself 
with a second, who shall wait on you.”’ 

** As you like,”’ says the captain, and I continue my dinner, 
wondering how it will all end. “My friend, Sir Peter, does not 
happen to be at table d’héte on this occasion, having gone to Mr. 
Churchwarden White's, to assist that diplomatic old gentlemen in 


entertaining some new clerical luminary, who is expected to shed _ 


some light on the benighted darkness of Christian Beaujoli. Were 
Sir Peter at my side as usual, I should certainly request him to act 
as my friend in this interesting affair, for he delights in rising 
every morning with the lark. Moreover, he might happen through 
inadvertence to intercept his massive person as a shield between 
me and the captain’s deadly bullet. Under the circumstances, I 
pay a visit to Sir Peregrine Philibeg, immediately after dinner, 
and secure his hearty and spontaneous assistance. 

**T shall be with you at four punctually to-morrow morning,” 
says Sir Peregrine, as I take my leave. ‘Mind you have the 
coffee hot.” 

‘* Remember not to come in your kilt, Sir Perégrine ; because 
you would be recognised, and get into a scrape about this business.”’ 

When I return to the salle @ mange of the hotel, I find it 
unoccupied, save by Monsieur Chateau, with whom I commence 
chattering about the terrible conflict which is fixed for the 
morrow. 

** You go to fight with Captain Wells?” says the Maitre. “| 
Would prefer to be friend of the captain; he is savage,” 
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“ I suppose it can’t be avoided now.”” My honour, you see, is at 
stake, What would the English say if I were to back out of it? What 
would your compatriots say, whose sense of honour is so nice ?”’ 

“I think the family of Captain Wells is all savage,” says 
Chateau, laughing ; “ with the exception of the old gentleman who 
sits so still at dinner. 

At this moment the proverb is verified, which says that if 
you talk of a certain distinguished personage he is sure to appear ; 
for Captain Wells enters, accompanied by a brother and Captain 
Herbert. Seeing me, he glares fiercely and twirls his moustache. 
His anger seems to have been rekindled by my presence. 

** D——n you!’ he cries, ‘‘ What made you insult us like 
that for? What the devil did you mean by it?” 

“Tam not aware of ever having done so,’ I reply. ‘ Your 
sister began by attacking me.’’ 

“D——n it, what are you saying about my sister ?”’ cries the 
captain, rushing forward with his fist doubled, and levelled at my 
nose. I have a cane in my hand which I raise, and when the 
captain is within a foot of me, I bring it down with all my might 
on his forehead which is a little bald. The next moment we are 
rolling all about the floor of the salle, the captain’s superior 
weight being uppermost, and I grasping both his arms to prevent 

his throttling me, which he seems inclined to do. His brother, 
Captain Herbert, and Chateau stand gazing upon our struggles 
with interest. Outside has gathered a large crowd, which is 
peeping through the window in a state of immense excitement. 
Presently, there comes the sound of a stentorian and commanding 
voice of the tramp of many feet ; and then the chief of the police 
enters, followed by an army of Gens d’Armes, who separate the 
captain and me, and compel us to rise. We are ordered to adjourn 
at once to the salon, to have our depositions taken with regard to 
this dreadful broil. The whole hotel, from Chateau and Master 
Chateau, Madame and the cook, accompany us, and the crowd 
outside increases, both in number and hubbub. 

“Tt is necessary that you give an account of your part in 
this affair,” begins the vindicator of Gallic law, seating himself at 
Chateau’s writing table, and spreading out paper before him in 
quite an alarming manner. The ridiculous side of everything 
presents itself to me in such vivid colours, that I sit shaking ina 
chair, much to the disgust of the captain and his brother, who fear 
that my untimely levity may prejudice our case in the inquiry 
which must inevitably ensue before the judge de prix. 

** D——n it! be quiet,” roars the captain. ‘“ You will get us 
into the very devil’s own row.” 


, “Tl shoot you the first opportunity,” cries his brother. 
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“Go it, old fellow,” puts in Captain Herbert, patting me on 
the back, and laughing loudly. Monsieur Chateau, perceiving that 
my hilarity interferes with my usual command of the French 
language, comes to my rescue, and describes what has happened in 
a light favourable to me. ‘Then the captain follows with his own 
version. The broken cane is produced and taken solemnly into 
custody by a Gens d’Armes, preparatory to its being hereafter pro- 
duced as a witness incourt. Then the police depart, and the crowd 
outside, which must comprise two-thirds of the town, cheers every- 
body indiscriminately. 

‘* What will happen ?” I ask Chateau. 

“Oh! nothing very much. You and Captain Wells will have 
to go before the Juge de prix, probably on Friday, and he will fine 
you both some small sum—that is all.” 

‘‘T don’t see any good in our going out to-morrow, after all this 
d——ned row,” says the captain to me, as he and his friends leave 
the salon. ‘“ When we go into Court, pretend you don’t under. 
stand French.” 

I rush off at once to Sir Peregrine, to stop his getting up 
earlier than usual; and next morning the captain and I find 
each a neat little summons in our breakfast plates, commanding 


us to appear before the Beaujoli tribunal on the following 
Friday. 


































CANZONET. 





30: 


FOR MUSIC. 





20: 


Auone the carrent of my days you came, 
Fair as a gleaming sail : 

Each sorrow fled your winning ways: you came 
My sombre soul to hail. 


My life is brightened by thy smile, mine own, 
Sea-like beneath the moon : 

Thy trust hath made me glad the while, mine own, 
Clear as the light of noon. 


Your presence oft shall cheer my breast, true heart, 
Upon life’s chequered way : 

Then in some bright Isle of the Blest, true heart, 
Meet we in lasting day. 


HoracE PEARCE. 
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PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA.* 


Mr. STANLEY is prosecuting his arduous explorations in Central 
Africa with—whatever ill-feeling he may create by his treatment 
of the natives—remarkable energy and success. His most recent 
labours have embraced Speke and Grant’s Kitangule tributary to 
Lake Victoria, which he designates as the “ Alexandra Nile’’ and 
Lake Tanganika, which, as he now shows, is the same as Living- 
stone’s Liemba in the south, synonymous with “ The Lake’ par 
excellence, and is called Kimana to the west; so that it might 
receive either of those two names, Tanganika or Tanganiyka being 
only used by one-third of the tribes dwelling on its shores, and 
being objectionable in its orthography and pronunciation. 

Mr Stanley, it is well-known, originally opined for the Shimiyu 
which he compares to the Thames in size, as the most remote tribu- 
tary to Lake Victoria, and therefore the original Nile; but he now 
yives precedence to the Kitangule, which he describes as exceeding 
in volume, even in the dry season, the Thames and Severn united, 
its waters, purified by passing through Lake Alexandra, and having 
@ course exceeding 310 miles, whilst the Shimiyu has, he says, 
only a course of 290 miles. We do not know upon what authority - 





* Some time ago Colonel Grant called attention, in a letter to the J'imes, 
to the anomalous position of a British officer—Colonel Gordonwho at the 
same time that, with the power and title of an Egyptian Pasha, he is putting 
down slavery on the Upper Nile, is really subjecting the country in the Lake 
district, the discovery of which is entirely due to English enterprise, under 
the sway of the Khedivé. We are glad to see that the Committees of the 
Aborigines Protection and Anti-Slavery Societies have addressed a memoria 
to the Earl of Derby on the subject, in which it is pointed out that English 
tuavellers and missionaries have acquired an influence in those countries 
which legitimately belongs to England, and not to Egypt, and that with better 
roads and more efficient means of transport, commercial advantages of a 
mutually beneficial character will not fail to spring up. The Earl of Derby 
has, in reply to this and to the request that he would use his official influence 
to discourage the projects of aggrandisement in Equatorial Africa supposed 
to be entertained by the Viceroy in Egypt, called upon her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt for a report. as to what foundation there may 
be for the rumours that the Khedivé intends to annex the independent tribes 
of the neighbourhood of the Victoria and Albert Nyanzas. It would be 
really too bad that English pluck should win Lakes Tanganika, Albert, 
Victoria, Alexandra, and the great system of the Lualaba, to the knowledge 
of Europe, merely to pass over to the rule of Egyptians, and that, too, bv the 
aid of a British officer. 


— 
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this limited course to the southerly tributary to Lake Victoria js 
given, and, notwithstanding Mr. Stanley’s interesting discoveries, 
shall persist in upholding the Shimiyu to be the most remote source 
of the Nile, until it has been more satisfactorily established that it 
is not so. This opinion is founded upon the fact that the most 
remote and principal feeder of a lake, generally flows into one of its 
extremities, and the outlet at the other, and not in at its side, 
Again, if we take a compass, we shall find that there is a greater 
distance from the southern extremity of Lake Victoria to the 


western foot of the snow-clad Kilima-ndjaro and Kenia (from whence © 


the waters of the Shimiyu, or other tributaries to Lake Victoria, 


more probably .descend, than from the western side of the lake, to . 


the undiscovered sources of the Kitangule, supposing them ever 
to come, as Mr. Stanley propounds, from far away to the west of 
Tanganika—a very improbable hydrographical phenomenon. The 
difference of distance is not so great, however, as not to leave the 
question open for more positive information. But another cogent 
argument in favour of the Shimiyu being the most remote source 
of the Nile, is that the ancients described that river as having its 
sources in tes selene oros, the “ moon” or ‘‘ white mountains,” often 
incorrectly written “ mountains of the moon,” and which can only 
be found in the snow-clad summits of Fernandez de Incisés’ old 
Mount Olympus of Ethiopia, comprising Kilima-ndjaro and Kenia. 

Mr. Stanley starting from Rumanikas—“ that gentle and most 
pleasant pagan,’’—as he designates him, explored the Kitangule of 
Speke and Grant, or. Kagera, as he calls it, to beyond where it 
opens into a series of lacustrine expanses, of from 10 to 14 miles 
wide, above the falls of Morongo, and which are, he tells us, known 
as the Ingezi. His remote point appears by his text, as given in 
the Daily Telegraph for March 29th, 1877, as also by his rough 
map, what he calls the ‘‘Mount of Observation,” whence the 
Kitangule, here called Ruvuvu, flows from the west, to turn south 
into the Ingezi, and come, according io his information, from a 
large lake further west. ‘‘ You can see on my map,’’ writes the 
intrepid traveller, ‘‘ by the position of the Mount of Observation 
that I was enabled, after continuing my journey from Rumanikas 
to obtain a pretty clear view of a good deal of the unexplored course 
of the Alexandra Nile. What I could not see, because of the 
mountains of Ugufu, was Akanyaru, or Nyanza Cha-ngoma (Alex- 
andra Nyanza) ; but my guides assisted me to understand tolerably 
well the position of the lake.”’ 

From these hearsay data, Mr. Stanley proceeds to describe his 
Lake Alexandra, as being very large and very wide, requiring two 
days to cross. What is most singular and very much opposed to 
ordinary hydrographical experience, is that the lake is described 98 





got only a basin for the reception of many tributaries, but as . 


further exploration of the Upper. Alexandra Nile, which, it appears 
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having three outlets, one north of Uguvu, by the Ruvuvu into the 
lower Alexandra Nile, the second south of Uguvu, into the same 
river by the Kagera, the third by means of a marsh or ooze into the 
Kivu Lake, whence the Rusizi takes its rise, which Rusizi empties 
into Lake Tanganika. The Uguvu or Ugufu is elsewhere spoken 
of as a large and mountainous island, or rather tract of land, 
enclosed between the Ruvuvu and Kagera branches of the lake. 
According to this view of the subject, the so-called Lake Alexandra 
would be at the same time one of the sources of the Nile and of the 
Congo, if the latter river flows from Tanganika—a most improbable 

. Mr. Stanley states that he obtained confirmation of what 
his guides told him at Keza, the residence of a local chief or king ; 
but as he was as far off from the lake at Keza as at the “‘ Mount 
of Observation,”’ little importance can be attached to such informa- 
tion obtained at second-hand, and we must wait for Mr. Stanley's 








































from his letters, he proposes to carry out in the direction of Living- 
stone and Cameron’s Nyangwe, befure we adopt the hypothesis of 
a vast lake situated where Speke originally placed his moon 
mountains, between Lake Albert and Tanganika, and having out- 
lets in one direction to Lake Victoria, and in another to Tanganika. 
If Alexandra Lake occupies the position on the map accorded by 
Speke to his ‘moon mountains,”’ so does Lake Kivu occupy the 
position of Speke’s Lake Rusizi, concerning which and the once 
presumed connection of Lakes Albert and Tankanika, so muck has: 
been suid. What is now communicated to the public does but little 
towards clearing up the obscurity of the question. It seems to be 
against ajl precedent, that a great river coming towards the west, 
with the deep valley of the Lualaba behind it, should flow between ia 
two great lakes and itself expand into another vast lake, before 3 
reaching Lake Victoria. More probably the so-called Alexandra i 
Lake with its tributaries gives birth to the Kagera or Kitan- i Hi 
gule, and Lake Kivu or Rusizi to the river of same name. At all Nd 
events, most people will feel that it would have been better to have vib 
seen the lake before giving it a name, and attempting to delineate 
its outline on a map. 

Mr. Stanley’s explorations were next directed to Lake Tan- 
ganika, which he had previously visited as far as to the inlet 
of the Rusizi, in company with Livingstone. He claims to have 
now circumnavigated and surveyed the whole of this vast sheet of 
Water. His:.discovery that the lake is called by the natives 
dwelling on its southern shores, Jemba, Riemba, or Liemba-— 

The Lake ”—is important, as it establishes the identity of Living- 
Sione’s Liemba with Lake Tanganika. But some of Mr. Stanley’s 
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statements are involved in great obscurity. For example, he de. 
scribes Livingstone as entertaininga firm belief in the prolongation 
of Tanganika to Lake Albert, and he says that he spoke about 
continuing “down the river,” as far as the Albert Nyanza ; yet 
he describes that eminent traveller as having made the most dili. 
gent search for the outlet at the south of the lake ! 

It is far worse when we get to Cameron’s Lukuga, which that 
traveller believed to be the outlet of Lake Tanganika into the Lua. 
bala. Mr. Stanley declares that the Lukuga “is a creek, and that 
it has never been, and is not the outlet,’’ but it will be so in a few 
years. We pass over various statements recorded as having been 
made by the natives, such as that the Lukuga was once a small 
river flowing into Tanganika, but that the lake swallowed it up; 
of another, who said that Cameron had thrown some medicine into 
the water which had caused the Tanganika to overflow much 
country ; of another, that it was an inflowing, and not an outflowing 
river ; of a fourth, who averred that there were two Lukugas, one 
flowing east and one coming (flowing?) west, and a bank or ridge of 
dry land separated .the two, which turned out to be the case, or of 
others, who declared that the year’s rain had joined the two rivers 
and made them one, flowing west ; and again, that this union was 
not continual, lasting only during the hours of the south-east 
monsoon. 

When Mr. Stanley sailed up the Lukuga, it was “a fine open 
stream-like body of water, ranging in width from 90 to 150 yards 
of open water. From bank to bank there was a uniform width of 
from 400 to 600 yards, but the sheltered bends, undisturbed by the 
monsoon winds, nourished dense growths of papyrus.’’ A first halt 
was made at the extreme point reached by Cameron, and 100 yards 
above the point, an apparently impenetrable mass of papyrus 
extended across from bank to bank. Beyond this were mud banks, 
black as pitch, and, about two miles higher up, trees, 

Mr. Stanley next rigged up an apparatus, suspending an earth- 
enware pot to a disc of board and measuring off a base. ~The result 
must be given in his own words : 

“The distance which the disc floated between 23h. 22m. 20s. 
and 24h. 22m. was 822ft. from S.E.to N.W.” (That is to say, out 
of the lake). 

“Second attempt, afternoon, wind having dropped, disc floated 
from N.W. to 8.E.—that is lakewards—159ft. in 19m. 30s.” 

Mr. Stanley makes no attempt to explain the discrepancy, but 
as he describes the monsoon as blowing very strongly in the 
morning, and as having dropped in the evening, we suppose he 
leaves it to be deduced that the waters of Lake Tanganika are 
driven by the wind up the Lukuga, which, when left to itself, flow® 
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into the lake. Next day a reconnoissance was pushed on for two. 
hours to a village called Elwani, from whence a pathway or road is» 
carried across the swampy bed of the river, here called the Mitwansi.. 
‘Prostrate and withered water-brakes,’’ he says, ‘‘ showed that the 
low of the water in the season was lakewards.” Yet when he’ 
rived in the middle of the said Mitwansi, his guide ‘* halted to 
point out triumphantly the water flowing indisputably westward,’’ 
i. towards the Lualaba. The name of this stream flowing westward 
is, we are told, Lukuga, until it passes the Kiyanja ridge, when the 
pnel becomes known as the Luindi, or, as some call it, the 
Iuimbi. Cameron has the Lumbu or Luwika, the Liambanji or 
Liambeji, and the Lukuga, ail flowing at or near this point, from 
the east into the Lualaba. Stanley says the Luindi empties into 
the Kamalondo, a tributary of the Lualaba. 
_ Our traveller’s description of this raised bank or ‘‘ Mitwansi,”’ 
is exceedingly minute, and very interesting. Cane succeed here to. 
papyrus, and it has been known to be dry enough to nourish tama- 
_ tind groves. His view of its formation is that it is “the result of 
the united action of the lake winds (which from the end of April 
to the middle of November prevail from the south-east), and the 
feeble current of the former affluent Lukuga,”’ and he believes that 
asthe Tanganika is rising to the level of the Mitwansi, the mud, 
ooze, and papyus will all be carried away, and “ in five years hence, 
pethaps a little later, an effluent will be formed of great magnitude 
and real force.’’ 

Itis, however, open to discussion, since Lukuga Creek presents 
at its exit or entrance into Lake Tanganika, a great bed with a uni- 
form width of from 400 to 600 yards, if it may not have been at 
some previous time a great effluent from the lake. That the water 
flowed beyond the Nitwansi, can be accounted for by the very exist- 
ence of this raised bank of mud and ooze, just as the existence of 
the same bank will account for the waters flowing on the lake side 
towards the lake. But supposing the bank not to be there, there 
never was sufficient water, if flowing eastwards, to fill up a bed of 
from 400 to 600 yards in width. Mr. Stanley himself says ‘‘ there 
18a steep slope at the western side of it (the Mitwansi) ready to 
pour away the surplus water,”’ which he anticipates will soon reach 
its level; but such a state of things may have existed before, as it 
May also be brought about again ; and as Mr. Stanley admits that 
the waters of Tanganika will soon flow once more westward to the 

, so they may have flowed before in the same direction, and 
given birth to that wide bed, which is now a mass of papyrus in 
its lowest part, and then cane swamp with a ford or pathway across 
it. Tanganika seems to be in the same condition as the Dead Sea, 
Which once had an outlet by the Ghor into the Red Sea, but which 
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channel is now filled up, only with this difference, that whilst the 
exceeds the supply in the one case, the bed of the 
Jordan and of the Dead Sea have sunk before the level of the 
Mediterranean, alternations of seasons give to Tanganika an out. 
let to the Lualaba, and then again blocks it up, leaving a little 
streamlet to} flow into the lake by the very channel by which, jn 
times of flood, a powerful river may find its way to the westward. 

Leaving Mr. Stanley and his “‘ Alexandra Nile” ani “ L 
Creek,” by far the most remarkable addition made to our know. 
ledge of the interior of Africa since Cameron’s great exploit, has 
been effected by a Dr. Pogge. This gentleman travelled, it appears, 
rather for the sake of pleasure, as a hunter of the large Afrivan 
gume, than as a geographical explorer. As such, he has, however, 
succeeded in penetrating from San Paulo de Loanda, on the west 
coast, to the capital of the renowned African potentate—Muata 
Yanvo, or Yambo—who rules over a region which has long been a 
blank on the maps. Old geographers—as, for example, D’ Anville 
and Gosselin—were aware, from Portuguese sources, of a country, 
city, or chief—it was not quite certain which under such a name, 
situated in the vast unknown space which extends between Lake 
Albert and the Benuwe branch of the Niger. Dr. Pogge reached 
the capital, called Musumbé, which Jay to the north of Kabebe, the 
seat of government of the preceding monarch, and many days’ journey 
to the west of Cameron’s line of march. The most remarkable 
result of this journey is, that the traveller does not believe that 
the Lualaba flows into the Congo, but that it is rather a tributary 
of the Ogdoué or Ogouva, and he belieyes the Kassai, or Cassabe, 
to be the upper course of the greater river. 

The details of this interesting journey have not yet reached 
us, so as tc be able to discuss the question in a satisfac. 
tory manner; but we may be permitted to remark, that African 
explorers have done a great deal, within recent times, towards 
clearing up the obscurity that existed as to the magnitude and 
importance of the Ogouva. A map of the river, compiled from the 
recent researches of Duchaillu, Aymes, the unfortunate Compiégne, 
Marche and Savorgnan de Brazza, appeared in the L’ E«ploratin 
for January 1877, and it appears from that map that the river 
which in the lower part of its course forms, or is connected with, 
lacustrine expanses, receives two tributaries, one the Apingi from 
the south, the other the Osyeba, from the Equator, and that neither 
are large enough to lead to the supposition or possibility of their 
being supplied by the great Lualaba. . 

If, then, this latter great central stream does not flow into thie 
Congo,’ there are many probabilities that it is lost in a great inland 
lake, yet'to be discovered. ‘The old geographer bad heard of a lake 
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uata Yanvo, and more recent explorers of the Niam-Nam 
qountry—the country of the great delta of the Nile,—have also 
peard of the existence of a great lake west of their furthest explora. 
tions of the Bahr Bura of Poncet and the Welle of Schweinfurth, 
lake is deliniated under the name of Matuasset in Poncet’s 
map attached to the Bulletin de la Svciété de Geographie for May 
1868; and Carlo Piagga also heard of the Matuasset, as a large 
lake, lying on the Equator, and extending thence some five or six 
of latitude from north to south. (‘‘ Proceedings of Roy. Geo, 

Soc.,”’ vol. xiii., p. 8.) Dr. Pogge describes the region of Muata 
Yanvo in Equatorial Africa, as being a central plateau of great 
beauty, and equal healthiness, and if another great reservoir of 
water exiets within this region, it will entitle the lake district of 
Africa to be considered as one of the most interesting regions on 
jhe face of the earth. : 
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THE OLD WASHERWOMAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CHAMISSO, 


BY J. LORAINE HEELIS. 


SEE yonder, busied with the linen, 

That aged dame with snow-white hair ; 
Most active of the washerwomen, 

Though in her six-and-seventieth year. 
Thus has she gained by honest labour 

Her daily bread since long’ ago; 
Has done her duty to her neighbour, 

And loved her God through weal and woe. 


Time was when she was young and pretty, 
And lived, and loved, and married, too. 
She sorrows had but got scant pity, 
Nor felt its need: she’d much to do. 
Her husband sickened soon amain ; 
Three children she to him had born. 
He died. Said she, “ We'll meet again. 
With Faith and Hope, I’m not forlorn.” 


The Old Washerwoman. 


Her children now she must provide for, 
Performed the task with mind elate. 
‘Obedience was her only pride: for 
To labour was her sole estate. 
Their living far away to seek 
Her loved ones soon from her must sever. 
Alone and old she stands—not weak, 
For steadfast courage failed her never. 


Halfpence she hoarded one by one, 

Until at length some flax she bought. 
This she at night to fine yarn spun, 

Which to the weaver then she brought, 
Who wove it into cotton stuff, 

On which she her quick needle plied, 
And hemmed a shroud quite good enough 

For her poor body when she died. 


This shroud, this winding-sheet’s her treasure, 
Hath place of honour in her press. 
No jewel valued past: all measure 
In her eyes boasts such loveliness. 
She dons it every Sunday morning, 
Can then the Lord’s Word better hear ; 
At night she lays it by till dawning 
Of that day which she does not fear. 


Oh, would, when my day’s nearly ended, 
That I could think like this poor dame, 
I'd met my duties unoffended, 
Fulfilling each one as it came. 
Would that I, too, without declining, 
Of this life’s cup had learnt to drink, 
And of my end without repining, 
And of my winding-sheet could think ; | 
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A STRANGE DOWRY. 


BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


And there is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid. 
' ‘Tom Hoop. 


Ir wanted now but a fortnight of our wedding-day. Mrs. Freeman, 
who had been detained, was still with us, but about to leave for the 
South of France at last. 

Let me record the day of which I write, for it was a memorable 
one in the annals of my’ history. It was a never.to-be-forgotten 
Tuesday in the beginning of September. Mrs. Freeman was to 
start for London and Paris on the Friday following—while a week 
later would see my aunt and myself on our way to Clynden, the 
wedding having been fixed for the 16th of September. 

It was such a day as one can single out from a lifetime, in 
remembrance of the heart’s exuberant happiness ; when the glad 
soul gazing upwards into the vast expanse of heaven’s transcendent 
blue, finds joy as boundless as space, and blesses God for existence. 

And yet—does the hapless bird, in all the fulness of its gorgeous . 


plumage, when enjoying the bright sunshine, ever take thought- 


for the guns that are lying in wait to slay it? I hope not. I hope 
it lives out its little day gladly to the end, not conscious of its 
merciless fate until it struggles in the throes of death. 

I was particularly happy thatday. Philip’s morning visit had 
seemed more precious than ever, we had mapped it with so many 
pleasant anticipations of- one’ kind and another. In the evening 
we went for a short walk, and, later on, sang and chatted, until I 
exclaimed in the fulness of my heart: 

“Philip, there is one prayer in church I always say twice 
over. The Thanksgiving, I mean—where it says: ‘For our 
creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life :’’ I am sure 
: font know what I’ve done to be so happy. I don’t deserve 

__“Oh yes, you do. You fell in love with me, like a dear little 
girl when Providence bid you, so you are being rewarded,"’ he said 
with one of his quizzical smiles. ; 

__ “ You shall not pull me down from my sublime heights with a 
joke,” I remonstrated, “ just as J want to be nice and serious,” 
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And transcendental,”’ he added; ‘‘ well, so youshall. Let ys 
go out into the balcony; but I must be prosaic enough to get 
you a shawl, if you don't object.” 

It was a glorious star-lit night. Orion had never seemed to 
stride more majestically across the sky ; and one by one we searched, 
and found our favourite constellations. 

“How welll remember the time when I was a child,” said I, “ and 
thought the world was concave ’’—only I did not express my sensa- 
tions by such a word—“ and that the stars were little peeps into 
heaven, which was one vast brightness with God, unimaginable— 
sitting on a great white throne in the midst ! But we have changed 
all that now.” 7 

“ By inversion only,” returned Philip. “They are still peeps 
of heaven to.my mind from—or to which we may have been, or are 
progressing. ‘They are my ‘ Aids to Faith,’ about the greatest I 
know ; only, that all Nature helps us in this respect. It isa 
Bible Iam never weary of reading. True, unerring, unfettered, 
uninfluenced by human reasoning or mutability. A grand 
inspiration ever—‘ The only book which,’ as Goethe says, ‘ has in 
every page important meanings.’ I have very little doubt that 

we owe all our reliyion, as it has come down to us, to the influence 
which external nature produced upon the minds of the-contemplative 
in early times. They saw and wondered at the phenomena of 
creation, and from these formed their ideas of God, which they 
handed down to us in traditions that we lave accepted as revelations, 

and made the basis of religion and doctrine. Or it may be that in 
that golden age of the world’s early childhood they preserved the 
revelations of a previous existence which they carried with them 
into this our world, to establish the faith of the coming multitudes 
in the truth of that invisible Power at work everywhere—and 
nowhere more strongly than in our own consciousness. But now, 
to leave the subline and come down to mundane affairs—tell me 
the result of the communication of your refusal of the money to 
your aunt and sister.” : 

“To tell you the truth, I have been coward enough not to say 
a word to either of them on the subject. Why should I?. The 
whole affair has ended. My aunt, likewise Dolly, will remain 
under the impression it has come all along from Colonel Domville, 
and that it has ceased, owing to his marriage. I rather wish, by 
silence to favour the deception. Why should I raise a storm of 
questionings aud surmises on their part ?”’ ~ 

“* Perhaps you are right ;’’ he returned. “It is a matter of no 
consequence to any but ourselves. But now I am afraid of letting 


you remain out here any longer. Such a heavy dew is falling, 


and it isso very late, 1 must be going.” 
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‘Oh ! stay a little longer,” I cried, as I tried to detain him, “It 


js so hard to let you go. It seems as if you were always going.’ 


‘¢ Never mind, little one ; a few more days and I shall be always 


“staying, never, never to leave you, my darling;’’ he said with 
passionate tenderness, as he put-his lips to mine, and folded me in 


a warm embrace, that was ever to me a moment of marvellous, 
mysterious joy, which to-night was dashed with pain. Is it that 
when joy reaches the summit it meets the extreme inner edge’ of 
that contrast with which all happiness is lined, and.dips forward 
into the region of sorrow? Or are we surrounded by occult agencies 
which whisper warnings and sad presentiments? It is hard ‘to 
gay; but this I know that in the midst of my joy my tears were 
falling silently, unaccountably, and Philip felt them wet against 
his cheek. 

**Come in, my darling; I have kept you out here too long.” 

“No, no—it is not that. I think I am too happy!’ /I 
whispered, as I wiped away my tears, and returned to the drawing- 
room, now vacated by Mr. Freeman and my aunt. 

** You poor little sensitive child,’’ he said, taking a handker. 
chief and wiping my eyes, until I smiled and was calm. 

“Calm! What doIsay? They were but the drops that were 

to usher in the thunder shower which followed. 

‘God bless you, my darling.’’ ‘I must leave you now,’’ he 
said, tearing himself away at last; “let me see you look bright: in 


the mofning. There is your aunt, candlein hand, going up ° 


stairs.”’ 

“Good night, Mrs. Worthington,” he cried, as she looked in for 
amoment. “It is Marv’s fault that you find me here still, She 
has been unusually beguiling to-night.”’ 

I waited, after he had gone, listening for his footstep on the 
gravel walk, and the short, sharp bang with which he closed 
the gate, with a pain of regret, so loth was I to lose the sense of 
his presence. I trembled to think how dear he had grown to me. 
How truly had he said, ‘‘ That the richest crown of love conceals a 
thorn—the thorn of love’s intensity—which is agony ! ”’ 

Having said good-night to my aunt, I went to my room. 
Feeling no present inclination for sleep, I satdown at my writing. 
table, whereon lay some of my favourite books, and among them 
my old brown leather Testament. Thinking over much that.Philip 
had said that evening, I fell into a reverie, which ended in my 
taking my Testament, and turning over its leaves in search of a 
chapter to read. As I did so, I came upon the folded leaf which 
My poor mother had marked for me as a child, and I paused to 
think of her, and ber short suffering life, as I read over and over 
gain the words she had bid me remember with those she had 
NON 
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written in the margin, the full meaning of which I now fully 
understood. They were “experience ” and “ faith.” 

Poor, gentle, loving mother—how had she experienced that 
** The wages of sin is death !” | 

She seemed to me, as I recalled her with the light of addea 
years, to be like my Aunt Jane,—one of the blessed ninety ang 
nine who need no repentance. Her nature was so gentle and 
good; but for that very reason all the more self-condemning no 
doubt, and sensitive for the future of her children. 

As I sat thus meditating, I was startled by hearing a tap at 
my door. 

Wondering who it could be at such alate hour, I opened it, 
when, to my surprise; I saw my Aunt Jane carrying in her hand 
my mother’s jewel case. 

“*My dear child, Iam so sorry to have startled you, but J 
knew you had gone to bed, and,’ as I lay awake thinking, | 
remembered I liad not given you this. We have, as you know, been . 
in such a whirl of preparation since your return, that it has always 
escaped my memory. It was your poor mother’s particular wish 
that you should have it when you were going to be married. | 

“told you, 1 think, when I gave you the jewels, that while 
travelling about I had left it with a banker, but I did not tell 
“you that I had to send it there by your poor mother’s direction 
cimmediately after her death, and that this is the same~ banker 
through whom your money has been forwarded so regularly. These 
were the grounds I went on, therefore, for supposing the money 
came from relatives of your father, and that it would cease 
‘when you were both provided for in marriage. 

I took the box from her hand and placed it on the table, 
saying, as I did so: 

“ How odd that you should just now have thought of it—for 
I was thinking intensely of her when you knocked.’’ 

**T can’t think why your poor mother should have made such 
@ point of leaving it to you, and not to Dolly ; but I think it was 
—that if she had a preference it was for you. She loved you the 
best. ‘You will find it useful to keep all your pretty things in, 
won't you, dear ?”’ 

She was about to leave me, when she paused half way, 
exclaiming— 

“Oh! I was just forgetting again -to tell you—that she wrote 
you a letter, poor dear !— just before she died—when it was found 
that she was not long for this world, you know.” 

** A letter ?’’ I cried. | 
“* Yes dear, it was a fancy she had; I suppose she liked 
idea of thinking she would be with you, in a measure, at such @ 
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important time of your life, so she wrote it. How she cried, poor 
thing, when she did it! I thought it would have broken her heart 
to think she would never live to see you—and I tried hard to 
prevent her writing ; but she would do it, and when she finished 
it she put it in the secret drawer.” 

“ Did you ever see the letter, Aunt Jane ?” 

‘No, my love; and, indeed, I don’t think I could have read it 
had she offered to let me see it. The idea would have been so 
very harrowing; but she never showed it to me, or spoke much of 
herself at any time —she only bade me carry out her wishes; and 
Iam so thankful when I think of how pleased she would be to 
know that both her girls were so well settled in life; for I don’t 
think she was very happy herself in that respect, and so it was 
always more or less of a trouble to her, thinking of you girls—and 
of you especially.”” 3 

“And the key, Aunt Jane—where is it?” 


“In my hand, dear. Is it possible I should have gone off and - 


forgotten to give it you? I believe I should; but go to bed now. 

Although Texpect I am demanding an impossibility, as you would 
not be able to sleep, knowing such a dear and tender mesaage 
awaited you from one who loved you as no one else ever will, my 
dear—so I expect you will read it before you sleep. God be with 
you, my child !—good night !”’ 

___In another instant she was gone, and I was alone with my new 
possession. , - 

_ Must I own it ? I grew nervous as I looked at it, superstitiously 
nervous. The hour was past midnight, when human beings, 
however strong their nerves, are always open more or less to super- 
natural influences, and imaginary fears ; and here, in my loneliness, 
stood a message from the dead awaiting me, locked within the 
recesses of a secret drawer ! 


The rustle of my dress as I moved, the metallic sound of the 


' key as I placed it on the table, made me start and tremble, and 


my heart beat with a sickening, overpowering sense of dread. The 
shadows in the corners of my room began to take unearthly forms 
that made me clasp my hands across my eyes, and remove them 
only to concentrate my gaze upon the light. I was suffering an 
agony of nervousness. Had I dared I would have screamed aloud 
to Aunt Jane to return and bear me company throughout the 
night, or remain, at least, until I had unlocked my box and read 
the letter. Once I thought I must rush into bed as I was, and 
bury all fears in sleep—if such were possible in my present highly- 
strung nervous condition—leaving the case unopened un | Philip 
ogy the morning, and with him to read the contents of my 
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_ Would to God I had done s0! but a sense of loyalty to my 

poor dead mother, amounting almost to a feeling of sacred duty, 
made me cast the suggestion aside. With a desperate effort I 
determined to be brave, and unlocked the box, which was empty, 
the contents having been already distributed between Dolly and 
myself on the occasion of Mrs. Barnes’ party. Pressing my finger 
upon a spring, the secret drawer flew open, with a sound like to 

the upheaval of a long-neglected grave. 

. _I recoiled for a moment with a beating heart and silent horror. 

“Oh, God! is it thus we should greet our beloved, should the 
gravesof Time be re-opened, and itwere possible that our long-impri- 
soned bodies should be once more emancipated ?’’ I thought with a 
feeling of anyet against my cowardice,—“ is it possible that the 
most cherished loves of our lives will be greeted thus cravenly, 
thus unwelcomely, when the effacing years will have dulled their 
impression on our hearts, If so, immortality were no boon—nay, 
rather a curse—since it would only perpetuate bruised hearts and 
estranged affections ?”’ 

Ah, no! surely not? with renewed courage I looked upon the 
open drawer, and saw my letter lying there, addressed in my 
mother’s hand, in these words— 

“To My beloved child, Mary.’’ 

It would be impossible to describe the feelings with which I 
regarded it. It was as if the grave which had opened had revealed 
her orce more, free from the corrupt taint of death. Fresh almost 
as the day it had been placed there, lay the folded whisper of the 
undying love with which my mother greeted’ me across the vast 
ecean of eternity. 

I took it up reverently and kissed it, as I recollected with a 
pessing thrill of joy, how she had often called me “her faithful 

ittle child.” ‘‘ Ours had been one of earth’s few precious relation- 
ships that leaves no place in the memory for regret of any kind,” I 
thought, as I broke the seal and spread out the contents before 
me. All my nervousness had vanished, absorbed by higher, in- 
tenser emotions, An impulse seized me, before reading it to kneel 
down and pray ; I doubt not, now, it was more than an impulse, 
it was an inspiration which gave me strength to read what follows. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


“ Face to face in my chamber, my silent chamber, I saw her : 
God, and she, and I, only ; there I sat down to draw her soul through . 
confession.” : KE. B, Brownie, 


“My BELOVED CHILD,— 


**When you read this, I shall be beyond all reach save that of 
the love I hunger to keep within your memory. I believe, therefore, 
that it is not withouta terrible conflict that I have determined, ere I 
die, to make the confession I am about to make to you. God 
alone knows the torture of the atoning sacrifite which I have laid 
upon myself to undeceive you, whose precious love would exalt me 
to a place that I am unworthy to hold. To many this confession 
would hardly seem necessary, and there are those who would blame 
and.call me selfish for thus seeking peace ; but to my unhappy and 
sin-stricken conscience it comes as a duty I dare not disobey, see. 
ing that I must so soon go into the presence of my Maker, and I 
tremble to do so without having disclosed to you the lie I have - 
lived, and the wrong I have done you.” 


Thad read thus far, when, creeping over me, there came a sick. 
ening sense of vague apprehension. The blood went in quick 
gushes from heart to brain, confusing both to thought and sight. 
I noticed that here and there the page had been blotted with large 
tears, causing the ink to run on the written words. I paused 
awhile to fight with the faintness that was coming on, as I noted 
this sharp struggle of a human soul in anguish, and my thoughts 
travelled back to those bygone days of childhood, grown so dim of 
late in the bright summer light of joy, and I could see her frail 
form once more as I remembered it, sitting up in bed, and penning 
the lines before me. 

The shadows of a dark Gethsemane hour were falling on my 
_ Spirit, and gladly would I have put the bitter cup away from me, 
as I sat there, trembling for the disclosure. 

‘Oh, God! what is it?” I cried, as my head fell upon my arm 
= I’sobbed aloud for strength to bear it, whatever it might 

The page lay open, with torturing clearness. Lifting my head 1 
let my eyes fall on it and read— 

“ With a sobbing, aching heart I am trying to picture you, my 
darling little child, the woman you will be when these sad lines 
meet your eye. Yet, at the bottom of my heart, there lingers a 
trembling hope, that perhaps the All-Merciful will not separate us for 
long, and you may thus be spared the pain of this unhappy reve. 
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lation ; which I have directed may be destroyed unread, should you 
not live to peruse it at the timeappointed. I have left instructions 
that my letter be given to you when you are about to be married, for 
two reasons. The first of which is:—That when your own heart 
shall have learnt the nature of a passionate, all-absorbing affection, 
you will be the better able to comprehend the overpowering temp. 
tation to which 1 yielded. And then, my child, for God’s sake, 
and thesake of him you love, let your pity surmount your con. 
demnation, and cast me not out of your heart as utterly un. 
worthy. 

“My other reason is, that my married life was one of such 
supreme misery, from the bondage of which I could not free myself 
without violating all social demands, that I wish to spare you from 
a like fate, by proving the depth and strength of the love of the 
man who asks you to be his wife. If he be worthy, and his love 
sincere and noble, he will, despite the unhappy disclosure I am 
about to make, love and be true to you still; you will be all the 
dearer to him, since he will feel, in manly honour and compassion, 
bound to compensate by his love for the sorrow my act will lay 
upon you, and for which, on my knees, I bless him, whoever he 
may be! 

“ But if, on the other hand, he finds the dignity of the indivi- 
dual compromised by the sins of another, then, from my grave, I 
stand between you. Glad to separate you from one of whose love 
— if such it may be called—you would live to curse the expe- 
rience. 

‘* Perhaps, my child, you may be able to recall some of the 
- geenes of misery through which I passed, and of which, from being 
constantly my companion, you were often the unhappy spectator. 
If so, you will have no difficulty in reading their true meaning : 
that between me and the one who owned the lawful right of hus- 
band, there existed not a single bond of feeling which constitutes 
marriage in its highest, holiest sense. I married him when quite 
young, fascinated in the first instance by an exterior that, in my 
innocence and inexperience, I thought was the assurance of all 
the noble qualities with which I had invested him. I was but too 
quickly undeceived. We had not long been married before he de- 
veloped a system of petty torture that drove me at times to the 
verge of madness. His utterly selfish nature declared itself. To 
be brief, he was a spendthrift and a gambler who would, if he 
could, have traded on my attractions to gain men of fortune for his 
purpose, The brute who in low life takes a stick to beat his 
miserable wife is amenable to the law, because he hurts her flesh. 
But there is no law, alas! that reaches the man who uses weapons 
far more hurtful to destroy a woman’s heart and soul, and drive 















her to despair by making her life a series of degradations. Over 
this far worse evil our boasted civilisation is powerless! God 
help and pity me! my soul sickens even now when I think of 
all I endured, and saw my dream of happiness dashed aside, all 
noble aspirations scorned to death, and knew the man I married 
for the creature he was. May God have mercy on hissoul! I 
would not, to screen myself, wish to exaggerate the evils of a char. 
acter which caused me so much suffering; nor do I free myself 


from all blame, for the recoil of love caused by disappointment: 


blinded me entirely from striving to seek out the vein of good, pos- 
sessed even by the most worthless, to counteract the evils of our 
nature. I rebelled at his faults with disgust, and accepted my 
ruined happiness with a resigned despair, fenced round by pride, 
which strove successfully to face the world, until I met with one 
who read my sorrow with a compassionate sympathy almost divine, 
and offered me consolation. Need I tell you, his compassion be. 
came love ; my gratitude—adoration, equal to every sacrifice. For 
a while we lived but for each other, until my sleeping conscience, 
lulled with the opiate of joy, awoke suddenly to the awful know- 
ledge that, I had fled from my cross, and the light of God’s smile, 
tobe a law unto myself; but there was yet time to retrace my 
steps and again take up my burden—still, how to part? for, on 
the one hand was the realised ideal of a devoted love; on the other 
a hateful cruel bondage, scarce possible to bear. I feel unequal 
to recall that agonised conflict, save to tell you that he would not 
urge me against the dictates of that. higher law of conscience which, 
kept calling on me to forsake unsanctioned joy, and return to law- 
ful sorrow. Conscience triumphed, and I knew that we must part 
never, alas ! as I now know, to meet again in life! Yes, we parted, 
to his infinite sorrow and my remorse, to live out the remainder of 
my cursed and lying life which had defied the laws of God and 
man. 

‘** And now you know, my beloved child, why this sad story so 
nearly affects you, and why, my heart is bound up in you more 
than in any living soul on earth, save the one adored friend of my 
life—your father / 

“As he may seek to know you, I feel that, apart from the 
reasons I have already given, my duty to him, now that I am free, 
compels me not to leave this world without making this disclosure 
to you. And, oh, my child! the one longing now left me and the 
burden of my soul, even should I ever reach the presence of God, 
will be that you may meet each other, and that he may find in 
your affection some recompense for years of suffering, But for the 
sorrow and shame it would inflict upon my dear sister and my other 
child, I would now render you up to your natural guardian; but 
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for their sakes I must keep silence, and I charge you solemnly, 
cost what it may,“never to lay this grief upon them. 

“ Had I lived a little while longer all would have been different, 
and this sad story need never have “been written ; but in a few days, 
or weeks at most perhaps, I shall be gone to answer to the Great 
Father for the ‘sins of the past. I have paid for them but too surely 
with my life, for the sacrifices acceptable to God are a broken 
and contrite heart, such as I have ever since humbly offered to 
Him. That the world should judge me mercifully J do not expect, 
but as for you, my child,'I throw myself on your love and compassion 
to love me still, praying the good God that you will pity and pardon 
the wretched woman who through all 1s, and ever will be, . 

‘* Your loving—deeply-loving mother,’ 
“Mary Prior.” 


Long before I had reached the end, I was reading through a 
mist of blinding tears. I did not realise the full meaning of her 
words until some time had elapsed, and I had read and re-read the 
pages before me. When at length the whole fatal truth dawned 
upon me, an acute sense of shame and- degradation stung my 
soul to the quick. It was an awful moment! A whirlwind of 
anguish seemed to have swept all faith from my heart, destroying 
my fair life’s blossom with a blast of pain that was agonising. As 
soon as it had passed I whispered a vow to my heart that into this 
desolate chamber of my history no human soul should ever enter ! 
To me alone, had my mother confided her woe, and my share in 
it, and with me her disclosure should live and die, untold to any, 
cost what it might ! | 

Did I think, as I vowed, what my vow involved? Hardly, at 
that moment. I was mentally stunned, and but for the relief of 
tears, must have fainted. 

Hour after hour passed of that fearful, never-to-be-forgotten 
vigil. It was close upon three o’clock in the morning, and yet I 
sat on, incapable of action. Sleep was impossible, everything 
within and without my mind seemed a hopeless confusion, thought 
for a time was in abeyance sleeping in the lethargy of despair; 
and thus I remained until the clock struck four. The sun would 
rise, aud life would go on just as though no trouble had fallen upon 
me. The day would come and must find me prepared for it. 

I had pushed the letter from me in my first anguish witha 
desperate distrust of everything and everybody ; the bitterest sor- 
row any young heart can know, for here, at the outset of life, was 
the being I had ever worshipped most laid low. My great idol 
had fallen! My mother, whom J had oncejin my childish reverence 
likened to God! for such had she seemed to me, so faultless, so pure, 
so perfect had ' deemed her. My mother, had left me a legacy of 
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shame! Who—who, could I ever believe in, ever reverence, ever 
cherish again? Great God! it was hard to bear! And the iron 
of suspicion and distrust, with all its hard metallic weight entered 
into my soul, as I bowed before the heavy stroke. 

Now, however, I lifted my head and began to think, the clock 
striking four reminded me that I could nat sit on thus for ever. 
How to act ‘—what to do !—-were the questions my heart kept ask. 
ing, without response, until I drew the letter towards me again 
and read it once more; and, as I did so, I could see and hear 
nothing but the voice of an unhappy human soul, and that my 
mother’s, crying aloud to me to pity and‘forgive her. I recalled 
her poor, sad form—TI saw her arms stretch out towards me with 
yearning for my love—I felt them fold around me, and then, with 
a stifled cry, J fell upon my knees, and with streaming eyes and 
hands upclasped, in my pity and despair, I exclaimed, 
~ © Qh, God, hear me. Oh, mother, hear me! Iam-your faith- 
ful child still. Love and life shall be sacrificed ere your forgiven 
sin and sorrow shall pass m7 lips. It is all the proof I have to 
give, and I lay it at your feet. J swear it /”’ 

And as I rose slowly from my knees I knew that I had 
buried my love ! | 

“ Still, what was it to me,’’ I cried, in the first abandonment 
of a desperate resolve, “‘ whether any man would make the condi- 
tions contained in her letter a test of his love ?~ I would never 
demand a test which involved divulging her shame. I dare not 
What! purchase happiness at such a price? Never! God helping 
me !”’ 

Thus, when the morning came, and the sun smiled brightly, and 
life was going on its cheerful round as if sorrow and disappointment 
were not of this life—yes, when morning came, bringing Philip—my 
heart’s great hope and joy—once again, I would look on his face for 
the last time, and tell him that I had for ever put away from me the 
cup of happiness I had but began to sip and found so passing sweet. 


If I was calm as I thought this it was with the calmness of ; 


despair! My love for Philip had lately been the most powerful 
feeling of my life ; but where two different pains co-exist in the 
same body, one is found to neutralise the others. The stunning 
effect of my mother’s revelation had, for the time, produced a para- 
mount excitement of mind, that made my love appear a secondary 
matter. 


Had I, as I at first thought of doing, kept my letter and read 


it'with Philip the next morning ; and had we together shared the _ 


revelation, and he had taken me to his heart the same as before, 
then I should have felt free to accept it; for all sense of personal 
degradation had now entirely vanished, driven back by the assertion 
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of the innate conscionsness which forbids our regarding our persons. 
but as the shelter-house of our spirits, which are our true selves, 
Nothing could ever degrade me but the evil to which I voluntarily 
yielded. Therefore it is in us al] to forge our own golden crowns of 
truest nobility, purer and brighter than any the mere accident of 
birth, wealth, or position can bestow. Yet while uttering these 
‘te, commonplaces in proud revolt, I knew that I could not have 
placidly borne the publication of my true position upon the house. 
tops of society without feeling it intensely. I do not pretend to 
more than exists in human nature. 

And after I had parted from Philip what then? I found it 
impossible to realise. The very thought was so maddening that I 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping as I moaned the dreary 
meaningless words: “ All my life without Philip !’’ 

A certain wild excitement often sustains at first the resolution 
that determines us, in arash and frantic manner, to murder our own 
happiness ; but the bravery, akin to madness, is illusive, and soon 
leaves us nerveless ; and yet, to purchase my highest happiness by 
exposing another’s shame, and that other my own mother! seemed 
little short of sacrilege, and altogether impossible. While, on the 
other hand, there was Philip, whom my heart and soul hungered to 
keep ! 

re Oh God, help me, help me !’’ was my cry in that agonised 
conflict ; but not then did my prayer find response to see the right 
and act. Into deeper darkness those often pass who pray for 

light ; but not in vain is light withheld. 

I must leave Southport, was my first decision. I could no 
longer remain in a place where by seeing Philip 1 should be 
inflicting a cruelty to which I dared not expose him, and before 
which the stoutest resolution I could make must in time give way. 

But where to go !—I could not endure the thought of Clynden, 
either with Dolly or the Stanhopes—it would be continually 
reminding me of my past happiness, and— 

Suddenly, a shock passed through my whole frame, as I 
recalled the Stanhopes, recalled him—was it possible ? 

I seized my letter once more and read the last page. Swiftly 
now did every puzzled incident of my life find its solution. 

“ Ob Philip, my darling !’’?T moaned at last. “More than ever 
I dare not tell you how true were your misgivings! We are indeed 
parted, and he who has come between us is—Colonel Stanhope. 

I was too overwhelmed at that moment to recall the promise I 
had made him before leaving Clynden, that I would turn to him 
in any hour of trouble. Furtber, I recoiled from being the one 
to make any advance at the present juncture. Would to God that 
I had not so recoiled ; but my sorrow was young and straying in @ 

wilderness of grief where no light would come. 
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ENGLAND, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 


PART II. 


Tax historian and the politician can never be woven together in 
the same person. The partisanship of the one will encroach upon 
the judgments and deliberations of the other. Thus it is that 
Macaulay’s epigrammatic words tell with full force with respect to 
some writings lately published on the Eastern question. ‘‘ The 

laureate,’’ he says, “‘ appears for the Church of England, 
Lingard for the Church of Rome. Brodie has moved to set aside 
the verdicts obtained by Hume; and the cause in which Mitford 
succeeded is, we understand, about to be reheard.’’ Poets and 


historians have essayed to become politicians, in order to swell the - 


already extensive literature on the important question which now 
agitates the courts of, Europe; but we venture to think that the 
reputation of neither Mr. Freeman, Mr, Swinburne, nor Mr, Glad. 
stone will be increased by their respective contributions to this 
literature. | 
The following pages do not attempt to do more than draw atten- 
tion to the existence of original documents in the great private 
collections of England, which illustrate some points in the comnec- 
tion of England and Turkey in the past. We drew attention in 
the former paper to the extent and value of these collections; and, 
though the evidence to be derived from them needs to be largely 
supplemented from other sources, in order to make the subject 
we treat of complete in all its bearings, it will be found that some 
facts are now brought to light of which historians. have been 
altogether ignorant, and which in themselves form an interesting 
and instructive narrative of some past. phases in English history. 
The historian of ‘‘ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ”’ 
approaches very near to the end of his labours, when he describes 
the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet IL., on 29th May, 1453. 
_ Indeed, the disintegration of the once mighty power of Rome had 
been rapidly approaching to its end for some considerable period. 
“The limbs,” says Hallam, ‘“ were lopped off one by one, but the 
pulse still beat at the heart, and the majesty of the Roman name 


Was ultimately confined within the walls of Constantinople. The: 


deferred, but inevitable moment arrived ; and the last of the 
folded around him the imperial mantle, and remembered 
the name which he represented in the dignity of heroicdeath.” ‘*To 
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Pelwologus, says Gibbon, we may, without flattery, apply the 
noble lines of Dryden. 


«<s | . . Let them search the field ; 
And when they find a mountain of the slain, 
Send one to climb, and looking down beneath, 
There they will find him at his manly length, 
With his face up to Heaven, in that red monument 
Which his good sword had digged.’” 


The intelligence of the fall of Constantinople thrilled to the 
heart of Christendom. War was instantly proclaimed against the 
Turks; crusades were preached, and a European congress met at 
Mantua. But all in vain. The European sovereigns promised a 
supply of fifty thousand men-at-arms and the impost of a special 
tax; but they did not fulfil their promises. Europe has ever 
since been compelled to admit within its Aryan nationality the 
representatives of an alien and a conquered race. 

To illustrate this early period we have, among the papers of 
Westminster Abbey,* the “‘ Absolution promulgated by the Abbot 
of Abingdon, as Papal Nuncio, in favour of the members of the 
Monastery of Westminster contributing to the fleet against the 
Turks, &c., 17th Feb., 1476.” The Marquisof Salisbury possesses 
“oraison harangué .. . par mustapha a Mahomet bisayeul de 
Solyman, l’an de grace 1483, aprés le Sac de Constantinople.’’t 

; The alliance between Francis the First of France and the Sultan 
Solyman incurred the wrath of the whole of Europe against the 
French king. It was a more unholy alliance than that with the 
heretical Henry of England. But these two monarchs in an earlier 
portion of their reigns, at one of their magnificent meetings of 
treaty and alliance, had discussed a mutual contract against the 
Turk. In the Wynne collection, at Peniarth,t is ‘‘ the original 
duplicate, signed by Francis I. of France, of the treaty and con- 
tract between Henry VIII. and Francis for defence against the 
Turks, dated at Calais, 18th year of the most Christian king and 
of the said Defender of the Faith, the . . . 80,000 men were to be 
raised, of which 10,000 were to be horsemen. It is a vellum roll, 
much damaged by damp, about 2 feet long by 8 inches wide.” 

An interesting private letter, dated 18th May, 1568, at the 
Middle Temple, from Richard Edensore to R. Bagot, carries us 
forward to the reign of Elizabeth. Europe was too busied with 
her own disagreements on religious matters to make any combina- 
tion against the Turks. The Eastern question was then, not s0 
much a political matter occupying the attention of wise statesmen 
or ambitious monarchs, as it was the subject of earnest debate and 





* Report, iv. 183. + iv. 200. t ii, 104, 
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direct importance with private persons. Our records, therefore, 
do not lead us to state documents, but to the not less important 
evidence of private correspondence. The letter we are now dealing 
with says, ‘‘ For the peace, whereof, as I remember, I writ to you 
jn my last letters, there be included in the same peace with the 
Emperor of the Turks, the French king, the King of Pole, the 
yaywode of Transylvania, and the State of the-Venetians. Since 
this peace concluded we hear that the Turk hath had an overthrow 
of threescore thousand in the confines of Arabia.’’* 

The Republic of Venice had been an useful bulwark against 
the progress of the Turks into Europe. Europe, however, was 
not grateful for the protection. The odious League of Cambray 
nearly ruined them. In 1571 they formed a portion of the fleet 
of Don John of Austria, who defeated the whole maritime force of 


‘the Turks, and thus checked their further inroads. In 1573 Venice 


made peace with the Turks, and Lord Salisbury, under date March 
18, possesses the “articles of peace.’’*t There are two other 
private letters in Lord Bagot’s collection which trace the course of 
events at this time. The first is from George Clark to Richard 
Bagot, and dated 1594, October 25 th, Ostend.—“ Presently, on 
our coming hither, we had news of an overthrow given by the 
Turks to our Christian army; there were slain, 14,000; taken 
prisoners, 10,000 ; and treasure, artillery, and munition. Since 
that the Turk hath taken a town in Austria called Raba, before 
which the said overthrow was given. Inthe town were 14,000 
soldiers, who resisted eight or nine assaults, wherein the Turk lost 
80,000 men. The town yielded on composition, but the Turk put 
to sword man, woman, and child. It is on the river, 16 Dutch 
leagues from Vienna. Other foreign news. . . . General opinion 
here that the Turks’ war will set at peace all Christendom.’’t 
The second is dated at London, 10th October, no year, from Thos. 
Wood to R. Bagot, and relates, among other interesting news, 
how, “the kingdom of Pole, being destitute of a king, there is 
entered in a certain duke, which is born in Poland, but was taken 
prisoner when he was young and is become a Turk, and with great 
power is in a short time run over all the land. He is come within 
6 leagues of “Danzik, and all the Poles submit themselves to him, 
and sets up the Turk’s banner as he goeth.’’§ 

The active politics of Queen Elizabeth did not fail to bring 


her into contact with the Sultan. We have accordingly mentioned 


in the reports a letter from Queen Elizabeth to the Turkish Em- 
peror in 1581;]| a letter from Sultan Murad II. to the Queen, 





* Lord Bagot’s Colle-tion, iv. 333. + iv. 214. f iv. 338. § iv, 341, 
\| Carew Collection, iv. 372, 
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dated July 28th, 1588, belonging to the Marquis of Salisbury.* 
from the Queen to the Grand Seignor, Feb. 9th, 1594, also in the 
Salisbury collection ;+ and, among some copies of Latin letter 
from Queen Elizabeth to divers German and other potentates jn 
1591, about religion and trade, are two to the Emperor of the 
Turks.¢ It must not be forgotten that in this reign the first treaty 
_ of commerce between England and Turkey was entered into, and 
much of that wonderful system of diplomacy adopted by the Queen 
and her able ministry was necessary to be set in force in order to 
bring about so satisfactory a result. The collection of Lord Cal. 
thorpe, at Grosvenor-square,*seems originally to have been main 
formed by Robert Beale (one of the ancestors of Lord Calthorpe), 
who was Clerk of the Council to Queen Elizabeth, and was employed 
_ by her on various missions. He collected, retained, and pre 
served many important original documents of his own and earlier 
times. Among these is a volume which bears upon our present 
subject. It contains treaties and papers concerning Turkey and 
Spain; and at folio 255 isa list of presents sent to the Grand 
Seignor by W. Harborne. They were sent in the “Susan,” of 
London, for the Grand Seignor and various officers of his court, and 
amounted to £1913 19s. 1d.§ We learn something more about 
this Harborne from a curious document among the House of Lords’ 
manuscripts. It is a petition, dated 1623.4, March 20, ‘‘ of Mary 
Lough, sister to Edward Barton, Esquire, late Ambassador to Queen 
Elizabeth of famous memory, and the agent in Turkey for the 
Turkey merchants, administratrix of his goods and chattels. Wil. 
ham Horborne (sic) was the first ambassador to Turkey, all his 
charges being paid by the Levant Company. Barton succeeded 
him, to the great advantage of the merchants ard Christians in 
general, and to the great dismay of the Turkish nobles, who, fear- 
ing the Grand Seignor would become a Christian, procured Barton’s 
death by poison. The Levant Company refuse to pay the late 
ambassador’s charges. Petitioner prays assistance from their lord. 
ships.” | 

Turkey began, about the time of James I., to exert her influ- 
ence on European politics. The Salisbury collection contains letters 
to the King of Spain, Aug. 12, 1603; to the King of France, 
Aug. 15, 1603,°* and May 10, 1606 ;ff and to the States of Flanders} 
from the Sultan or his ambassadors. But we have evidence, a8 
peculiar as it is valuable, that the nations of Europe allowed them- 
selves to be outraged, their inhabitants to be massacred, their coast 
villages to be pillaged, by the barbarian Turk, without so much as 
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lifting a weapon in their own defence. It is true that Venice 


fought for, that Hungary defended, the frontier-line against the — 
encroaching infidel ; but the powers of Europe did not stir from — 


their inglorious ease, or their unrighteous warfare with each other, 
in order to enter into combined action against the common enemy. 
They left the legacy to a later age—an age when philosophy teaches 
that all men should receive consideration irrespective of past history, 
of present political or religious differences ; an age, therefore, un- 
willing to comply with all the terms which this unholy legacy has 


- brought with it, unless some great and unprecedented events 


should make it compulsory. 

Among the parish documents of Hartland, North Devon, is the 
account for 1609-10. An item of this account is as follows :— 
“ Given to two poore men, being some tyme taken captives by the 
Turks, and their toyngues cut out, vilis.’’* Later on, in the 
account for 1626-7, we have—‘ Gave to two poore women, prisoners . 
in Turkey, iid. ;”+ andin 1690-1, ‘‘ Paid William Growden, which 
had to pas to travell for the redemtion of his father in Turkey, 3s.’’t 

This is the opening to a long prelude of documents illustrative 
of Turkish cruelty and rapacity. It was not because England did 
not send an ambassador to Constantinople, for Earl de Warr has 
a document entitled, “‘ A short remembering of such principal ser- 
vices as Sir Thomas Glover, late your Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, hath performed since his employment there. He 
spent 100,000 dollars out of his own purse, and then .Mr. Pinder 
was sent to displace him.’’"§ 

In the same collection there is a certificate, 1622, Sept. 12, of 
goods entered in the ‘‘ Prudence,”’ of ‘London, bound for Naples, 
and at the bottom is an oath, before Sir John Wenham, by George 
Benson, of London, merchant, of the attack on the ship by Turkish 
pirates near Sardinia, burning of the ship, and death of all the 
crew, except liim and two men and a boy.|| Among the papers of 
the House of Lords, 1628, April 14, is a “ List of money collected 
upon a brief granted by order of Parliament, 29th June, 1624, for 
the redemption of 15,000 English captives at Algiers under the 
Turks : Delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Annexed— 
Order in Council to the Archbishop to pay over the surplus of the 
sum collected to the use of Sir Thomas Roe, his Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, towards the redemption of John Daniell 
from the Turks, 28th October, 1626.’ 

To show how near home the ships of the Turks approached, 
there is a letter from Secretary Sir John Coke to Algernon, Earl of 
Northumberland, 1636, Aug. 30, Oxford, ‘‘ directing the victual. 


* Carew Collection, v.573. + v.574. ty.575. 4 iv, 282, 
iv. 313. q iv. 14. 
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ling certain ships, and the discharging certain others; the ships 
sent to the west coast must ply along the coast as far as the 
Land’s End and Sicily, and pursue all pirates and Turks infesting 
those parts, that so the Newfoundland fishermen and those that 
pass towards Bristol Fair may be protected by them, that the 
subjects in those parts may take knowledge of his Majesty’s care 
of them, and find the benefit of his fleet at sea.’’** This protection 
was not afforded any too soon. A letter from John Lewkenor, of 
Dartmouth, to Thomas Martyn, Mayor of Totnes, dated 12th 
September, 1636, says, “ Worshipfull—I have been intreated by 
Mr. Governor and the rest of the merchantes of: Exon.to make 
known- unto yourself and the merchants of the towne how farr I 
have waded in the prosecution of the suite unto the King and the 
Lords for some course to be taken to suppress the Turks and 
secure trades. I have, therefore, sent you herein inclosed the 
coppies of all the petitions which have bene preferred. . . . Unto 
this petition to my Lord Archbishop hee gave this answer, striking 
his hands upon: his brest, that while he had breth in his bodie, 
hee would, to the uttermost of his power, advance a business so 
necessarie and consequential! ; and has assured me that his Majestie 
would take such course as that within theis twelve moneths not a 
Turkish ship should bee able to putt to sea; and at the board his 
Grace was exeeeding hartie in the business.”’+ 

But the evil had already come still nearer home than this; in 
fact, so near home that Captain Hozier ought to have called atten. 
tion to the incursions of the Turks in his now celebrated work, 
“The Invasions of England.’’ They actually landed in England, 
and that more thanonce. A letter, 1636, July 13, from Nicholas 
Herman to the Earl of Middlesex states, among other things, that 
‘* our fleet is in the Downs ; the French fleet isin the west country, 
where the Turks have lately taken three small ships of ours, and 
landed within 12 miles of Bristol, and carried away many poor 
Christian men, women, and children, as the King was informed by 
petition on Sunday last. The Hollanders have sent to fish, and 
are resolved to carry it, for they are well guarded with stout 
men-of-war for that purpose; 10 of our fleet are appointed to visit 
them. Here are 30 war ships to be made ready with all speed, 
and ’tis expected there will be bloody pates ere long.’’} Again, 
a letter from Ph. Burlamachi to the Earl of Middlesex, 1636, Aug. 
20, states, “Great outrages by the Turks from the Lizard to 
Dartmouth ; they carried many into slavery, and took many barks 
laden with commodities.’’§ But perhaps the most important paper 





* Duke of Northumberland, iii.73. + Corporation of Totnes, iii, 346, 
t Earl dela Warr, iv. 291. § Jhid, 
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js one belonging to the Corporation of Weymouth and Meloombé 
Regis, It is written on foolscap ina fine hand, and, from thé 
body of the paper it is grouped with, appears to belong to the year 
1636. ‘‘From Plymouth it was advertised that 15 sayle of Turks 
were upon this coast, and that divers mischiefs were done by them, 
whereof their Lordships were already advertised by letters from 
that towne. From Dartmouth : that the ‘ Dorothy,’ of that port, 
of 80 tons, was taken near Silly, about one month since, 
That a collyer of Axmouth comming with culme, was chased by 
the Turks, and very hardly escaped, That the Swann of Topisham 
was seti upon by two great Turkes men of warr neer Silley, and 
were driven to runn even on shore to save themselves from them: 
That divers fishermen were taken in the western parts, being there 
a fishing, to the number of forty persons, That the Larke of 
 Topisham, of the burden of 80 tons, having 15 men and a boy in 
her, was lately taken by them, and the master slayne. That the 
Patience of Topisham was taken two days after her setting to sen; 
towards the Newfoundland. That the person that is sent to nego. 
tinte these businesses with the Lords, have a speciall care to re« 
present the danger the Newfoundland are like to be in at their 
returne about Michaelmas, unlesse some speedy course be taken 
for guarding the coasts by several] ships. That the annoyances 
we receive is mostly by the pirates of Sally, which is a place: 
of little strength, and they might easily be kept in if some few 
ships were imployed to lye upon ther coast. Since this information 
a barque of Topisham, called ‘The Rosegarden’ coming from. 
Mirretto, and having aboard he neer 100 fardells of white ware bes 
longing to the merchants of Exon, and a few other merchants of 
other places, hath been taken, and the barque, goods and seamen, 
carryed away by them. It is certainly known that there are five 
Turks in the Severne, whcr they weekly take either English or 
Irish ; and there are a great number of their ships in the Channell’ 
upon the coast of France and Biscay. Whereby it is to come to 
passe that our mariners will noe longer goe to sea, nor from port 
to port; yea, the fishermen dare not putt to sea, to take fish for 
the country. If timely prevention be not used, the Newfoundland 
fleet must of necessity suffer by them in an extraordinary manner,’ 
It is therefore desired that his Majesty be petitioned that some 
ships may be imployed to ryde always at the Aarr-foot of Sally, 
to keep those in which are in the harbour, and to take those with 
their prizes which shalbe brought home by them. That a conve- 
nient number of nimble ships may allways be kept upon the Irish 
and this coast, which may be victualled here and there, and not 
teturne to Portsmouth or London to be victualled. That a com- 
Mission might be granted to any of his Majesty’s subjects, which 
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would undertake it, to take Turks and other pirates, and to dis. 
pose of them and their goods at their pleasure, yeilding unto his 
Majesty his fifteenes. That is, such ships as shalbe sent to Sally, 
seamen might be appointed by his Majesty to be commanders,’’* 
There are a number of other papers of the year 1636, says the 
commissioner, connected with measures for the suppression of the 
Turkish pirates, the city of Exeter taking the lead in the move. 
ment. The port of Cardiff and its vicinity, it may be added, was 
their chief place of refuge in these daring attacks. 
The next set of documents carry on the history of this Turkish 
piracy far down into the seventeenth century. The Marquis of 
Bath has a “‘ petition from Magnus: Baron, a Scotman, who was in 
infancy taken in a Spanish ship by a Turkish man of war, prisoner 
to Algiers and thence up the country. He was a slave for five 
years and a quarter ; he was circumcised, and had his head shaved; 
was made commander of a man of war; he never took any of the 
king's subjects; he, in a man of war, was taken off Shetland. He 
was afterwards carried by Flemings to Holland, escaped to Eng. 
land when he married and has children. He was committed to - 
New Prison only for being the commander of a Turkish man-of. 
war.”’t In 1641-2, Jan. 25, the Mayor, his brethren, and the rest 
of the inhabitants of Clifton, Dartmouth, Hardnes, with the places 
adjacent, present a petition to the Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Devon, complaining that their trade in the Newfound- 
land fisheries is likely to be destroyed in consequence of the num. 
ber of Turkish pirates from Algiers and Sallee ;¢ and there are also 
among the Papers of the House of Lords petitions from Plymouth 
and Tavistock much to the same purpose.§ On July 21, 1642, the 
Earl of Warwick, writing to the Speaker of the House of Commons 
aboard the ‘‘ James ”’ in the Downs, says, ‘‘ I yesterday received 
information that there are three Turks men-of-war come into the 
west, each of 30 or 40 pieces of ordnance ; J hope some of our 
ships may be on them.” This letter was read in the House of 
Commons, but is not set out in the Journals. || 
With Cromwell at the head of affairs on land, and Blake at 
sea, the Turks still dared to attack English vessels. In one of 
the important letters from Stephen Charlton to Sir R. Leveson, 
belonging to the Duke of Sutherland, the following passage occurs: 
‘« News yesterday from Leghorn, that the Turk’s Tripoli men-of- 
war have taken an English ship bound from Leghorn to Scanda- 
reon very richly laden for the account of the Merchants of —— 
city; she is esteemed to be worth at least 40 or £50,000 ; her 
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lading was fine cloth and tin and 80,000 pieces ofeight. P.S. 
The ship’s name that is taken is the Recovery of London, of 350 
tons, and 21 pieces of ordnance ;”* and all these too in spite of ‘a 
‘decisive defeat by the Venetians, confirmation of which is conveyed 
in a letter in the same collection, “the Venetian forces havi 
taken, sunk, or destroyed above 30 men-of-war, besides other shi 
of carriage.” We also learn from the same valuable collection, itt 
a letter from Rachell Newport to her brother Sir R. Leveson, 
1658, Jan. 4, that there was “‘a report that Lord Devonshire’s 
gon, Lord Cavendish, going out of France into Italy by sea was 
taken by the Turks.” t 
When Charles II. ascended the throne some more vigorous 
efforts were made to suppress these piracies. ‘‘ His Majesty,’’ says 
Stephen Charlton, writing to Sir R. Leveson, 1660-1, April 2nd, 
from London, “has 12 ships fitted ready to go for the Straits 
against the Turks, and the Dutch have 25 sail more for the’ same 
: had | pli 
a et while England was building up within herself an enmity 
ke to'the Dutch, while Sandwich was acting the preface to his heroic 
death, while Von Tromp, De Ruyter, and De Witt, were muking 


t themselves masters of naval warfare, the Turk was gaining ground. 
3 The same correspondence from which we have just quoted states 
8 that “the rews upon the Exchange is that the great Turk hath 
e given them a great blow in Transylvania, and advanceth so that 
, they begin to be fearful of him in Germany.| Anotlier letter, 
x bearing date a week later, reports the further progress in Transyl- 
bh =f) vania;{ anda third hopes that the news of Turkey will prove only 
1€ a false alarm, ‘‘ but it is but hoped, for there are no letters to con- 
"i tradict it, only one from Marseilles saith that all the English are 


dlapt up and their goods seized, and that is the best they yet look 
for.”"*** The hope proved to be vain. In 1663 still further progress 
ul isteported in a letter belonging to the Ormonde collection. The 
Earl of Anglesey, writing to the Duke of Ormonde from London, 
Sept. 8th, 1663, says towards the end of his letter, “‘ The Turke 
prevailes much in Germany, and letters full of apprehentions and 
feares came last poast from Hamburgh, Dantzick, and the rest of 
aD, the Hans townes, as if they should be all overrun by them.’’¢+ The 





z following year, 1664, peace was made between the Emperor and 
Ol- 
si * House of Lords, v. 165. 
t 164. Probably the victory in the Dardanelles in 1655. 
her tv. 146. § Duke of Sutherland,v.170.  {j Nov. 17, 1660, v. 200 
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Turkey,* and for some time Europe had repose in her western) 
territories. In 1669 Crete was taken from Venice after a twenty. 
five years siege, and the Turks stil] exercised great power in these 
parts. But England was from henceforth free from the piracies 
and depredations of her men-of-war. In 1675, England for the 
first time entered into a treaty with Turkey, some additional 
articles to which the Marquis of Bath possesses in his collection at 
Longleat. They are dated from Adrianople, 1675, Sept. =-+ To. 
gether with this document we may mention the correspondence 
in the same collection which no doubt bears upon the subject of 
the treaty. There are also some original letters in Turkish from the 
Sultan and Vizier to Charles II.t; and a packet of letters from 
Sir John Finch, Ambassador at Constantinople, from 1674 to 1680, 
addressed to Lord Arlington, which are about forty in number, 
besides duplicates and enclosures, some of the latter being in 
Italian.§ A further document illustrative of this period is a 
pamphlet of 6 leaves entitled “ Reflexions upon Poland, Turkey 
and Tartary, 1675,” belonging to Lieut.-Col. Carew. | 

We now come to the final stage of the documentary evidence 
of which we are treating. As we approach towards the eighteenth 
century, we approach nearer to the modern signification of the 
political term ‘‘ Eastern Question ; ’’ and that historical judgment 
of which we spoke, with reference to Russia, in the previous paper, 
must be enforced rather than the simpler. duties ofthe essayist, 
Of all the nationalities which contribute to the history of Europe, 
perhaps Poland is the most heroic as she certainly is the most 
unfortunate. She has produced a long line of splendid heroes 
worthy of being matched with the Greeks and Romans of old, with 
our Henries and Edwards, who have made England so famous. 
But she has long been the sport of more powerful empires, as 
she is now the victim. The heroic Sobieski, who in freeing his 
country from her enemies attained a great European renown, had 
to turn away from the preservation of his own frontiers io meet 
an apparently resistless enemy—the Turks, whom the perfidious 
policy or, revenge of Louis XIV. raised up against the Republic.{ 
He routed the barbarians, however, and Europe, looking on with 
admiring eyes, termed his preliminary operations the miraculous 
campaign. Then followed the ever-memorable campaign of 1672. 
After mounting his nobly-earned throne he had again to meet 
his implacable foes, and an army of only 7000 menhe marshalled 


® Letter from Henry Coventry to Lord Fitzharding, 1664, October 30; 
Earl de la Warr’s Collection, iv. 279. + iv. 249. ff iii. 198. 

§ iv. 249. There are also in this collection the letters from Henry Coven- 
try, Secretary of State, to Sir John Finch, vide iv. 190. | iv. 37]. 
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in battle array against a force of Turks amounting, it is said, 
to 200,000. Utterly confounded with this daring coolness, and 
filled with admiration at such bravery, the Pacha sued for peace, 
and by a treaty ceded two-thirds of the Ukraineto Poland. The 
Hatton collection contains a letter relating to these transactions 
which is very interesting. It is from J. Bleckynden to Lord 
Hatton, and says, “‘ The defeat of the Turks is here much lessened, 
as if little more than raising the siege; and that since the Turks 
have been in a position to receive the Poles with equal loss."* We 
pass rapidly on to the ever-memorable siege of Vienna, in 1683, and 
its relief by Sobieski. There perhaps was the greatest triumph 
of the hero of Christendom over the Moslems. It encouraged the 
restof Europe. ‘ The Emperor,” says Lord Grey de Ruthin writing 
to Lord Hatton, “has good fortune here [Venice], for the Senate 
has determined to declare war against the Turks next spring, and 
are putting out 100 galleys, which are very forward; the Princes 
of Moldavia and Wallachia have taken the oath of allegiance to 
the King and Estate of Poland; several towns have been burnt, 
and 40,000 Tartars slain; the Grand Vizier is beheaded, and his 
brother appointed in his stead—he who’ took Candia and News- 
havel.”+ The peace of Carlovitz followed, in 1699. The Sultan 
lost nearly half his possessions in Europe, and from the diminution 
of territorial sovereignty, says the historian of the House of 
Austria (ii., p. 459), the Ottoman power, which once threatened 
universal subjugation, ceased to be formidable to Christendom. 

We have only now to draw attention to the fact that English. 
men sought and obtained service against the Turks in all their 
wars. The unknown author of a very interesting and valuable 
manuscript in the Earl of Granard’s collection occupies a portion 
of his book with an account of the part he and his companion took 
in 1686 as volunteers against the Turks at the siege of Buda, at 
which he tells us there were “ men of equality from all nations of 
Europe,’’{ and here Sir Robert Forbes, son of the first Earl of 

» was mortally wounded,§ and letters from Matthew Prior 
“ the Earl of Dorset in 1692 contain news of the campaign against 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
AT THE ANTIPODES. 


AnD now that three of our dramatis persone have departed to the 
Antipodes, it is time we should take what the Americans cal] “‘ story 
rail,” in this case, story “ ship,’’ and follow them, away from this 
little foggy, boggy, worn-out old island, to the great sunny, young, 
seemingly-inexhaustible continent of Australia, whither, at the 
beginning of our tale, we depicted Frank de Burgh setting forth to 
seek his fortune. 
With a good many of his first hopes rather dashed, and glowing 
ideals faded, by the initiatory disappointment of finding the soil 
of Ballarat not all gold, he had gladly accepted the offer of ex- 
changing the weary toil and hazard of the mines, for the cattle- 
tending life carried on over the two hundred square miles of 
country styled by Mr. Lees Harcourt, his ‘‘ diggin8.” A new, 
splendid chance of success it seemed to the young adventurer, who 
unhesitatingly invested his remaining capital in sheep, feeling rich 
already as he surveyed his small flock, and listened to the brilliant 
accounts of the quick and enormous returns such stock invariably 
realised. The buoyancy of his spirit rose above the humble duties 
he had often to perform, and his heart throbbed as he remembered 
The Towers, and felt himself each day a step nearer accomplishing 
nis cherished scheme of rebuying it. Yes, he was really doing some- 
thing towards that grand ultimatum ; and how surprised would Cecy 
be, to hear, by-and-bye, of his prosperous achievement, he thought, 
as, waiting to have some further good news to relate, he delayed 
writing home, and worked on, and was very happy and sanguine 
for about two months—two short, bright months, and then came 
the memorable letter, ‘‘ Lee’s inspiration,”’ containing tersely the 
order to his overseer, Mr. Simmons, to dispense immediately with 
** young De Burgh’s services. Let him try his luck elsewhere ; he 
shall not \stay on ‘my place!” was the peremptory, angry man- 
date. 
Mr. Simmons thought it a harsh measure, but he knew bis 
«mployer’s disposition too well to hesitate. Besides, it was not @ 
more unaccountable, absurd freak than first desiring an unknown 
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perfectly-inexperienced stranger to be “looked up,” and brought 
as @ sort of partner on the farm—partner! that idea had “ riled" 
Mr. Simmons, as well as the observance of slight, but unmistak. 
able remnants of pride, and exclusiveness, that sometimes would 
involuntarily tinge the new assistant’s manner and bearing. With 
out regret, therefore, and calmly, he communicated his master’s 
message. : 

The hapless victim at first heard his sentence incredulously, 
In addition to Mr. Harcourt’s ‘‘ spontaneously testified good-will,”’ 
had he not Cecy’s more recently received explanation, perorated 
with that sentiment she had schooled herself into believing, viz., 
that she was ‘‘sure’’ this gratuitous friend “ meant to be kind.” 
No, the present alleged dismissal was ‘‘ a subterfuge—a trick on 
the part of Simmons to get rid of him.’’ By degrees, however, the 
truth revealed itself beyond contradiction. Then his quick temper 
rosé; he quarrelled, which ended matters very summarily, Mr. 
Simmons returned him the price of his twenty sheep, and Frank, 
in his abrupt, troubled exit, having neither time nor heart to 
write home, departed as speedily as possible from the scene of his 
brief hour of hope and success. 

Whither next should he bend his steps? In what manner woo 
fortune’s deceitful favour? He could not bear to go back to Balla- 


rat and its davk underground galleries, its fierce, grasping, mining . 


associates. He had met, during his sojourn on Mr. Harcourt’s 
farm, a Mr. Helder, a settler owning a sheep station, a hundred 
miles further up the country. He had taken a fancy to Frank, 
and the poor outcast now thought he would try and make his way 
to, and get employment from this chance acquaintance. He 
was sure he could accomplish the journey in a few days, subsisting 
by his gun, as he had often heard done by other travellers less 
cognisant of the country and its resources even than he was himself. 
Mr. Helder’s’“‘run,’ he knew was situated on the banks of the 
Murray, which river watered likewise part of Mr. Harcourt’s pas- 
tures; so, taking the broad stream for his guide, be journeyed forth 
crushed, broken-spirited, all ‘his golden visions swept.away, and 
his heart smarting beneath the keen sense of injustice and wrong. 
It was December, and the antipodal summer heat impeded bis 


progress fearfully as he travelled perseveringly onward—onward—= 
yet it seemed never getting beyond the Harcourt meadows—the 


great plains studded with the Harcourt flocks and herds. At last 
the boundaries were passed, and before cur young adventurer rose 
the forest, the bush, through whose deep recesses his route lay. 
He plunged boldly into the dark wood, which yet afforded no 
shelter—for through the slender, vertically drooping gum-tree fo- 
liage the sun penetrated painfully—and pursued the “ track,’’ 
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easily enough for a while. But then the path grew more tortuous 
and undefined, He had to cut his way in places, through the 
scrubby acacia and underwood. He was delayed seeking food, and 
he hardly closed his eyes in sleep, between the attacks of mosqui. 
toes and dread of other larger foes. 

He had heard this wood might be traversed in seven or eight 
hours, yet it was noon of the third ‘day when he emerged into the 
open country opce more. But where was he? Where was the 
river? Its shining volume no longer marked the road! He had, 
despite all his care, labour, and toil, missed the proper track, and 
he was wearied, exhausted, thirsty! Yes, that last terrible scourge 
of the traveller in dry climates had overtaken him. In the wood 
he had been reduced to quench his thirst with the liquid tapped 
from the gum trunks. Now, unless he return to seek it, there is 
not even that refreshment within reach. Nor stream, nor spring! 
Was he come out, then, into the wilderness to die? He yazes 
round despuiringly. Stop! Far away, towards the horizon there 
is water surely! A lake—it’s waters sparkle invitingly! He 
advances, it retreats —fades—vanishes! It is only the mirage of 
the prairie that has mocked him. Onwards he wends his faltering 
steps again, other visions floating dreamily through his brain. 
His head aches. His mind holds no connected tangible idea. He 
forgets his wanderings, his present situation. The wide plain 
transforms itself into the park round his old Irish home. He is 
standing with Cecy on the rustic bridge and the water is rippling 
over the stones below. He sees it, but he cannot touch it, as it 
glides tantalisingly on, under the grey ivied walls of the Towers! 
The scene dances before his sight, a mist covers his feyes! he tot- 


ters—sinks—falls, stricken down by the fierce, murderous rays of 
the Australian midsummer sun! 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LOST. 


DEaD *—no— is he !—poor fellow !’’ as an hour later the fore- 
most of three horsemen threw himself from his steed beside the 
prostrate form of Frank De Burgh. “ Marks, you’re a bit of a 
doctor. Is it all up with him ?” 

Marks in turn dismounted and inspected the apparent corpse. 
“Not dead,’ he pronounced succinctly. ‘ Lost his way, and 
dropped from fatigue or the sun. We'll bring him to the hut.” 

ey were in a hurry onwards ; two, at least, of these travel- 
lers. They represented the class and manner styled by the Honour- 
able May ‘‘ uncivilised.”” They were rather unobservant of laws, 
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‘as such, but they were not utterly deficient in heart, pity, or 
sympathy. Tenderly they bore the unconscious Frank. some 
bundred yards back, where, screened by the prevailing Eucalyptus, 
was erected one of those small log shantys to be met with here 
and there in the Australian wilds, intended for the temporary ac. 
commodation of wandering shepherds like Marks, or wearied way- 
farers like hapless Frank, who, had he been able to endure and 
push on only a quarter of an hour longer, would have come in sight 
of this refuge, to which he was now carried, exhausted and sense- 
less. 

“Tl give him the chance of. the few days I must stay in this 
region collecting the herds,’’ said Marks, as he arranged his patient 
on arude couch of leaves, and applied a cooling bandage to the 
burning forehead. “If he recovers, I'll bring him with me to 
the station ; and if he die, which is most likely, I’ll bury him 
decently.” : 

‘That last is what you'll have to do, in spite of your skill, 
worthy old leech,”’ responded the first speaker, shaking his head. 
“Come, Miller,” he added, turning to his travelling companion ; 
‘we must be off, if we mean to reach the other side of the wood 
by sunset.” . 

These two men were journeying to Melbourne. They rested a 
day or two en route at Mr. Harcourt’s station, where they told Mr. 
Simmons of their discovery of the sun-stricken youth in the bush. 
The overseer instantly identifying their description with that of his 
late assistant, added a postscript to the letter he happened to be 
just then writing to his employer in Ireland, to the effect that the 
unfortunate lad whom he had dismissed from the farm had been 
“killed by a sunstroke.”’ ' | 

But Frank had not been ‘‘killed!’’ Under the care of old 
Marks, the heavy eyes unclosed once more and gazed in stupid 
vacancy around, their owner.comprehending nothing, remembering 
nothing. His intellect had been quite dulled by the stroke; yet, 
with memory a blank, and reason so shaken as to render hima 
complete, though harmless imbecile, he nevertheless recovered his 
physical powers sufficiently to be able to accompany the shepherd 
when the latter was ready to return with his collected flocks to his 
master’s station. 

‘“‘And he may get right in his head yet,” said hopeful 
Marks, explaining the matter to his wife, when he finally got home 
to his own private residence, on the distant outskirts of his 
employer’s farm. 

_“*I wonder where he came from ?’’ was her rejoinder. /“ He 
Can't say a sensible word for himself. Was there nothing in his 
pocket, but the money ?” 
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“* Nothing else, except those two letters without an envelope 
to show the direction.’’ 

Mrs. Marks took the thin, creased papers and essayed to spell 
over their contents—‘‘ ‘ D—E—A—R—est—Frank.’ They’re from 
his sweetheart, I suppose. Who is she?” (turning rapidly to the 
signature)—“ C. D.—why them letters might stand for anything; 
it’s ridikilis for a person not to sign themselves proper! an’ what's 
the place she wrote from—the J 0 i n tie House—September 26th, 
I can’t make out much of it, nor any of the writing either; it’s 
too small.”’ 

“ And we're bad scholars. I might bring up the notes to Mr, 
Lees next time I go to the station.”’ : 

**Then you’d have to give the money, too, after all your 
trouble,’’ objected Mrs. Marks. ‘“‘ No; the lad may be useful to 
ourselves. His name is Frank, he has enough wit left to under- 
stand when he is called, I suppose, and he can assist Joe in tending 
the sheep, fishing, and one thing or another. He'll require no 
wages, and he’|l be as easy. to manage as a child.”’ 

So he proved, and in many ways was found useful, as, without 
any improvement in his mental condition, a whole year passed. 

** But it was all of a sudden his senses left him, so of course it 
will be all of asudden they'll come back,’’ argued Marks. ‘‘ That’s 
always the way in these cases of brain-stunning.’’ And this view 
of the matter grew such a fixed one with the old shepherd, that he 
actually, at the cost of great time and toil, wrote clumsily out a 
short statement of the “case,’’ superscribing the document with 
the words, ‘‘ To be given to the patient on his recovery.”’ “For 
I may not live to see that recovery,’ thought old Marks, with a 
strange inward presentiment, quickly realised, as soon afterwards 
he fell ill and died, and in his stead, as shepherd, reigned his son 
Joe, a most idle, “ larking ’’ youth, who worked Frank very hardly 
and unsparingly. Yet the latter’s over-wrought services failed to 
satisfy him. 

“ That ‘innocent’ isn’t much good,’’ quoth Joe contemptuously. 
“ He wouldn’t be fit to fire a shot at an Injun, even. If I hada 
chance of getting to a big town, I’d look up another help.” 

In due time the ‘‘ chance” offered. Mr. Marks made an ex- 
cursion with some cattle to Melbourne, and returned accompanied 
by a new “help,” in the shape of an Irish lad, very ragged, very 
uncouth, very unkempt, with wild, dark eyes peeping furtively 
beneath tangled, elfish black locks. 

“Save us!” ejaculated Mrs. Marks ; “ he’s an Injun.” 

‘An Injun? Sorra bit, ma’am; it’s Irish bred an’ born I 
am, an’ never set fut in this dirty counthry till twelve months ago, 
whin I come unbeknown to myself!” retorted Owen Shanley, for 
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he it. was who had been picked up from the scum of Melbourne, 
and hired as assistant-shepherd by Mr. Marks. He stared hard'at 
Frank, who in turn stared hard at him, a dim, vague recollection 
stealing up through the darkened, torpid mind at the sound of the 
long-unheard, strong Celtic brogue. That sudden flash of 

and association was the redawning spark of intelligent light through 
Frank’s sleeping reason—and though it faded now almost ‘as 
quickly as it had risen, it formed the germ of a strange, involunt- 
ary attraction towards the unconscious awakener, the wild Irish 
boy, who not only seemed to reciprocate the feeling, but, moreover, 
frequently incurred Mrs. Marks’ displeasure by his respectful, 
almost deferential manner towards one placed in an identical posi- 
tion of servituce with himself. 

“One would think he was a gentleman, instead of a poor, 
silly neer’-do-weel,’’ sneered the mistress of the establishment. 

“ Maybe he is a gentleman, an’ cum to the counthry in a mis. 
. take, like meeself, which was enough to turn his head! Shure— 
it’s in Ameriky I ought to be this minit, dhrivin’ mee kerridge in 
New York!’’ retaliated Master Shanley, with a graceful forget- 
fulness of the manner and circumstances under which he had quitted 
the land of his nativity. Then he ran off to the stream, where 
Frank sat employed in fishing, and looking dull, yet, as usuat, 
absorbed in whatever present occupation engaged his hands. He 
glanced up smilingly, however, on seeing his friend approach, and 
that smile, changing for the moment brightly the habitual dreary 
expression of eyes and mouth, struck Owen, as he had been several 
times struck already in his intercourse with the poor “ neer-do- 
weel,’’ . 

“Well, if you’re not a gintleman, you're as like as two paes. 
You an’ the ralest young lady I’ve iver seen, an’ that was Miss 

“Cecy ?—Cecy ?” interrupted Frank quickly. Then he started 
and dropped his line—‘‘ Say it again. Cecy—?’’ 

“Miss Cecy De Burgh,’’ supplied Owen unhesitatingly ; but 
before the name was quite formed on his lips Frank caught the 
once fumiliar sound. 

.“ That's the name I always want to remember—it is my own,” 
hesaid with a strong effort, and burst into tears, the first he had 
thed since the sunstroke. Those tears did kim good—they cooled 
his brain ; they opened the locked senses : they revived the parched, 

blighted intellect. 

Whilst he cried, Owen danced round him in wild excitement. 
“ Hooray |—wasn’t I right !—it’s a rale gintleman he is, an’ ne 
mistake !’’ and forthwith he dragged back Frank exultantly to the 
‘* It’s not a fool, but a Misther De Burgh he jis,” he 
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apnounced triumphantly to Mrs. Marks. “Shure, I knew his 
friends in Ireland, an’ they wor people of the first quality! He’} 
spake for himself now, so he will. " 

And he turned appealingly to Frank, but the latter’s counten. 
ance had relapsed into vacancy ; the transitory fit of intelligence 
had flel—he was a ‘“‘fool’’ again? The tide, beieaintartl bad 
turned. Each day he showed longer, more frequent intervals of 
reawakening sense and reason. 

** He’s getting quite cute, an’ it’s not ‘ all of a sudden,’ but 
slow an’ sure!” reflected Mrs. Marks, groaning inwardly at the 
recollection of the appropriated money, and with a guilty-conscience 
dread that its restitution would be the first rational demand of the 
convalescent “ fool.’’ With this unfounded apprehension before 
her eyes, she watched Frank narrowly. If she could, she would 
have invented some mode of repressing returning intellect; but 
her genius was unequal to the task, save in theory. Her son Joe 
was off sheep-tending on a distant station. Her other children 
were “children ’’ still. She had no grown-up ‘‘ sane”’ person on 
the place, except Owen—Owen the mischievous, impudent, idle, 
who neglected his proper avocations, and made his chief and only 

ork’’ the developing, after his own peculiar fashion, Frank’s 
mental powers, and aiding his pupil’s memory, which by degrees 
recalled its owner’s early life, though more recent events still re- 
mained shrouded in oblivion. 

“You cum to the counthry in a mistake, that you may be 
shure of,’’ Owen would persist. 

Frank shook his head. ‘‘ There was no ‘mistake,’ but that 
fall stands like some barrier between me and all I want to remem- 
ber. Marks found me, they say, but how—where? I was alone 
when I fell. I cannot think of it.” And then he would sigh and 
beg Owen to tell bim all the names and places about Derrycarne, 
and where he had seen Cecy, and how often. To which Owen 
would respond by verbally depicting Cecy, riding with numerous 
attendant lords and ladies—in fact, leading a perfectly fairy exist- 
ence, all carved out of his own fertile imagination. He described 
her as immensely kind to him and his family, but wherein her 
kindness consisted he never particularised, feeling a decided re- 
pugnance to “telling on himself,’’ as he considered such minute 
details might involve. ~ 

“And 1 am quite forgotten—given up as lost—dead,” mur- 
mured Frank sadly. “If could only let them know at home where 
Iam.” Roused by this latter idea, he hunted up the necessary 
materials and tried to write, but failed: Then he implored Mrs. 
Marks to indite a few lines for ‘him ; but she, again thinking of the 
money, pretended to be ignorant of the art of penmanship. 
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“ Besides, if a letter was wrote,” declared she grammatically, 
“it might have to lie months, maybe, unposted.’’ 

“‘ Never mind,” confided Owen, as the two boys watered the 
cattle at sunset. ‘‘ Wait till mee time’s up here, an’ I’m paid for 
mee services. Then we'll start, you and I together, to Melbourne. 
Troth, I’m tired of this dirty, remote place, and the hard work 
doesn’t suit me at all; it’s what I was niver used to. Won't it 
be a fine plan to go off together ?”’ 

‘*Yes."’ Frank, though better, was by no means a ‘ perfect 
cure;’ yet his mind, still weak and clouded, hung childishly to 
Owen’s healthier, clearer capacity. ‘‘ But if Mr. Marks comes 
back, J may not be let go; and look, Owen, here are people 
coming. Can it be he returning ?’’ he added, as afar on the wide 

, whose extent seemed just circled by the horizon, horsemen 
were dimly visible approaching. 

“Tf it’s Marks, it’s backward, like the crabs, he’s thravelling, 
_ for it was in another direction he wint. No; these issome sthrange 
folks—rangers, maybe; an’ in that case we betther run off and lave 
thim the cattle,’’ suggested Owen valorously. But he had not 
time to carry out his chivalrous words, for the riders, advancing 
rapidly, had already descried the shepherds, and were coming 
straight in their direction. 
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Alone, 


ALONE. 


Aone, with the mighty deep , 
Tumbling and rolling on every side, 
Rising aloft with fiery leap, 
Striving to clasp his aerial bride. 


Vast stillness, broken only 
By the restless rumbling of the waves, 
As mysterious and lonely 
As though all men had gone to their graves. 


Alone, with that Holy One, _ 
Whose finger rules the hovering tide, 
And at whose breath the billows run 
Or madly onward the storm-clouds ride. 


How grand, that such awful Might 
Should deign upon us to shed that ray 
Of love sublime, which shone so bright, 


When for us He gave His life away ! 


a: We 
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THE “BAMBOO-BACKSHEESH ” SOCIETY, 


DEDICATED TO THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, 


For all purposes of scientific investigation it is most desirable to 
— eoncentrate the attention upon one or two specimens only. No 
Naturalist would attempt to study the manners and habits of the 
“ wolf species ” while he was pursued or surrounded by a thousand 
of these interesting animals. He would naturally say, ‘‘ One at 
a time, if you please,” and, for preference, that one in a cage. 
Nothing much can be learnt of the better instincts of the ‘‘ wasp” 
by thrusting your head into a nest containing millions of these 
gaily-coloured but rather spiteful insects; and the sudden ap. 
pearance even of half-a-dozen porpoises, when you are taking a 
gentle swim some half-mile or so from the beach will interfere 
with all scientific research, however anxious you may have been 
to study the manners and customs of a single porpoise at an 
Aquarium. Now, it is just the same thing with beggars! No 
one who lives in large towns can by any possibility understand 
them. You can’t even count them, for they are here, there, and 
everywhere. They carry matches, shoe-laces, or ballads; they 
play on musical instruments, such as the fife, the tom-tom, or the. 
organ, and some are artistic and draw pictures on the pavement 
with coloured chalks, while “ blind men,” led about by little dogs, 
watch their brothers’ performances with envy. - How can you 
study the effect of indiscriminate alms-giving on such a multitude ? 
No man can watch twenty gin-shops at the same time, and in 
most large towns there is at least one gin-shop to every beggar. 
As for house and house visitation, the thing is impossible? Sup- 
posing that you do visit the Hindoo with the tom-tom in his own 
snuggery, what can you ascertain? It is not like a royal visit to 
India, all Attar of Roses; it is, indeed, quite the contrary! Or, 
if you visit the Italian organ-grinders’ suburban retreat, what can 
you discover? It may be pleasant to listen to the soft flow of his 
Southern dialect, and soothing perhaps it may be to be danced 
round by his compatriots with haybands on their legs and hurdy- 
gurdies in their arms. But you learn nothing. You may pass 
hours in the home of the artist who draws so beautifully upon the 
pavement, and you will never discover what style of art he is best 
fitted for; he does not even know that much himself! Why, the 
man who sells boot-laces does not even believe in his own leather, 
and the vocalist or street ballad-singer is quite indifferenr to the 
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“‘ music of the past.” and cares only for the “‘ music of the future” 
for what it may bring him in the way of coppers. If you call on 
the blind man at his lodgings, you may, indeed, open vour own 
eyes, but you cannot open his, for they are wide open already. [| 
therefore lay this down as an “axiom,’’ that indiscriminate alms. 
giving or house-to-house visitation in large cities for purposes of 
scientific investigation is as absurd as it would be to put your 
head into the mouth of the eighty-one-ton gun at Woolwich just 
as it was going to be fired; there would be in that case also too 
much gun, too much explosion, to leave you capable of reckoning 


up the result of your experiment. Now. in Pugglethorpe, where - 


I live, things are different. Pugglethorpe is the place for scientific 
research, and if anybody will buy my furniture and give me a 
chance of getting out of it, while they enter in, I can truly say 
T shall be most happy to accommodate him. One word about 
the place itself. It contains about one thousand inhabitants, and 
being a fishing village, of course no fish can be obtained there. 
But there are things of a fishy nature, which nine hundred and 
seventy of the one thousand inhabitants live upon. They (I don’t 
mean the inhabitants) are mostly spotted and venemous-looking 
monstrosities, with enormous numbers of fins and prickly back. 
bones, and they have a leathery outside covering instead of scales ; 

but if you flay them, and cut out the upper half and two-thirds 
of the lower half, you obtain a mass of reddish-white substance, 
which, I am given to understand, satisfies the cravings of the in- 
habitants for food. Consequently, there is no occasion for the 
inhabitants of Pugglethorpe to beg at the worst of times. Every 
family group of the nine hundred and seventy inhabitants possesses 
a bed-ridden grandmother, to whom the parish allows so many 
loaves and a shilling or two a week, and this sum, added to the 
amount gathered in during the mackerel season, provides a proper 
maintenance for the four local publicans. In fact, “ Pugglethorpe,”’ 
having no need to beg, supplies an admirable field for the scientific 
investigation of any abnormal individual who may venture to 
appeal to the charity of the benevolent. The thirty superior per- 
sons who, added to the nine hundred and seventy individuals, 
make up the population of one thousand, are the ‘‘ benevolent ” 
of Pugglethorpe. When I say, that of this noble band of thirty there 
are twenty-five ladies, of whom twenty are unmarried, I need not 
add that such » tremendous engine for the proper working of house- 
to-house visitation was never before constructed. It is pitiable, 
indeed, to see them wasting their energies, calling upon each other, 
hoping to find each other out, and positively reduced to invent dis- 
tressing stories about their acquaintances for want of proper objects 
of distress on whom their ‘‘charity” might be exercised. Until 
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lately however, there was but one person in the place who laid 
himself open to scientific investigation. He was an old man, a 
dirty man, and a very ugly man, but alas, a widower. Of course 
only the five matrons of Pugglethorpe could with any propriety 
have attempted house-to-house visitation in his case. In fact, he 
had publicly stated he wanted another wife, and each of the twenty 
maiden ladies knew what her nineteen sisters would say, if she 
ventured to enter the old man’s doors, to inquire into his domestic 
circumstances. The old man was consequently left to the charity 
of the five gentlemen at Puzsletlorpe—that is to say, he was left 
to my charity, for I don’t think very much of the ‘benevolence of 
the other four gentlemen. The doctor attends all the sick for 
nothing, and the two clergymen forego their fees and dues, and it 
is said that the lawyer during the season of ‘* Lent’’ once made a 
will without charging anything for it; but all this is not charity. 
Now, I must say that I have made a study of this Christian virtue. 
I have arrived at definite conclusions, and I boldly here avow my 
conviction, that true ‘‘charity’’ consists in invariably giving a 
beggar what he does not want! This kind of charity never fails. 
When a man says he is hungry, give hima tract. If he is bed. 
ridden in summer, offer to lend him a warming-pan. If he asks 
for a little wine, send him some cod-liver oil, and see how he likes 
that. I have tried the plan this side of the world and the other, 
with invariable success. I may instance the “Sydney” beggar. 
He was fat and oily, and ought to have been led about by his dog, © 
as he himself was nominally blind, only the dog was absolutely 
fatter than the man, so that he had to drag the beast about 
after him. I saw the state of the case at a glance, and when the 
beggar knocked at my door, I sent him out some bread and meat. 
“Bless’d if I ever saw such a place in my life!” said the blind 
man ; “they do nothing but stuff you wherever you go!” He scowled 
at me fiercely, but he never knocked at my door again. Now, at 
Pugglethorpe, I regret to say, I was not true tomy principles—I gave 
money. I blush when I think of it even now. It happened this way. 
I was walking along a dirty lane—I need not say which, for they are 
all dirty at Pugglethorpe—but dirty as it was, there was a certain 
degree of beauty about it. It was all in keeping. A dirty dog 
chased some filthy-looking sheep round a squashy field, and a 
begrimed cow stared out of the one muddy eye which was not 
entirely blocked up by injections of the splashy soil. The clouds 
were dirty. I was dirty. If there was anything wanted to 
complete a picture of rural beauty in an English winter scene, it 
was soon added; for suddenly, round the corner, appeared the 
“ genius of dirt,” the old beggar of Pugglethorpe. ‘‘ Please, sir, 
Could you tell an old man what time it is?” he said humbly and 
PP 
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respectfully. I forgot myself altogether. I ought to have said, 
“Time to repent, old man ;” or “Time to wash yourself ;”’ or any- 
thing, in short, that the old man did not want to do; but, as it 

pened, I took out my watch, and said it was a quarter to four, 
The old man suddenly remarked, “ Sir, I’m a very old man; I’m 
841!" I gave a sort of polite smile, as if I was astonished to see 
so much vigour combined with dirt at 84, and tried to pass on, 
‘Sir,” said the old man, ‘‘ could you give me a penny?” Let 
me hurry over the painful confession. I gavehima penny! I do 
hope the ‘‘Charity Organisation Society " will forgive me, for if 
I have sinned, I have suffered. Four years have passed away 
since that dreadful day, and four times since have I met that fear. 
ful man. When I first saw him again, on the anniversary of the 
day on which I had enriched him, he stopped me, and I half hoped 
he was going to return the sum I had presented to him. But no! 
“ Sir,”’ he said, “ I'm 84; could you give me a penny ?’’ ‘‘ Wretch!’’ 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ you are an impostor ! You were 84 last year. I gave 
you a penny because you were that exact age, and until you are 
85 you shall never have another!’’ He looked mildly after me, as 
I plodded along the muddy lane, squirting showers of mud from the 
soles of my boots. Once again I met him; it was summer now, 
and I reclined on a bench by the seaside. Suddenly I saw a 
dirty shadow steal over me; it was the shadow of the old man. [I 
had no time to fly, so I looked hard to the “ west,’ as he ap. 
proached from the ‘‘east.” I heard him sigh as he seated himself. 
Sir,” he said, “I want to cousult you about something par- 
ticular.” Now, I like to give advice. ‘“ What is it about?” I 
replied, affably. ‘‘Sir,’’ he answered, ‘‘ what do you think 
would be the best way for an old man of 84 to procure a penny?” 
I started up, and said, sternly: ‘‘ Unless you get an old fool of 
85 to lend it to you, there is no way,’’ and then I hurried home. 
Months passed away before I met the Pugglethorpe beggar again. 
Alas, one day there was a tremendous haul of muackarel on the 
beach—30,000 fish lay gasping and throwing somersaults, like 
excursionists who have just arrived at a new place, and show their 
delight by idiotic contortions and practical jokes. There was no 
sale for the fish, as it was too late to send them off by the train, 
and the weather was hot and thundery—everybody helped himself, 
no man forbidding. I said, as I passed a kneeling figure wno was 
stuffing his hat with fish, his pockets being already full: ‘‘ This is 
a fine sight, my friend!’ The person addressed turned round, 
and, lo, it was the old beggar of Pugglethorpe! “Sir,” he 
exclaimed, ‘“ you could not give an old man of 84 a penny, could 
you ?’’ “No,’’ I shouted. ‘‘ You obstinate old scoundrel, until you 
consent to be 85, I solemdly swear that I will uever give you oe 
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farthing |’’ I noticed again the same strange, wondering look upon 
the aged man’s face. It suddenly struck me that he actually did not 
know the meaning of being 85 on the year succeeding that on which 
he had been 84. 84 was a trick of his trade. He had been that age 
ever since he was 70, and I believe he had learnt to consider that 
84 was a sort of spell or conjuration, a kind of ‘‘ open sesame,”’ to 
the pockets of the inhabitants of Pugglethorpe. Mendicity had 
actually stopped his powers of development. He never could grow 
to be 85! Horrible, most horrible result of beggary over-stimu- 
lated by indiscriminate alms-giving! I rejoice to say that at Jast an 
opportunity was afforded me to test exhaustively the value of 
“ house-to-house ”’ visitation, which is the great “ point’’ of the 
Charity Organisation Society. I am but confirmed in my opinion, 
that all systems for charitable relief are worthless, unless they are 
based upon the rock, my rock, of always giving a beggar what he 
does not want. Build upon this, and indiscriminate alms-giving or 
. house-to-house visitation, are both beautiful superstructures ; but 
without this ‘solid foundation no system can succeed. It is 
a great discovery, and mine own. TI fancy I see myself presi- 
dent and secretary of the ‘‘ Bamboo-Backsheesh Society,”’ at a 
salary of, let us say, four hundred a year. Ah, perhaps by 
the time I am 84!—but let me restrain myself, and furnish my 
report on “house-to-house visitation”? at Pugglethorpe. Mrs. 
Dribble was no professional beggar ; she was a woman whom fate 
had persecuted, a woman among women, whose one craving was 
to slave over the wash-tub, to help to support her family, and 
whose virtuous endeavours were always frustrated by “ Provi- 
dence,” in the shape of varicose veins of both legs! And Mr. 
Dribble, her husband, was equally worthy—that is to say, if a 
man can ever be as worthy as a woman. Mr. Dribble was a 
superior man ; his manners were languid and his attitudes peaceful, 
his whole air contemplative and philosophical, as though he had 
a tendency rather to reflect upon the motions of the universe than 
to assist them ; but bis ruling desire was to work until he dropped 
at his trade. He was a ‘‘ currier’’ by profession, and so * Provi- 
dence”’ sent him to Pugglethorpe, where there were no skins to 
curly, excepting the skins of the fishy animals with the fins and 
the pink fleshy substance beneath them, and the nine little 
Dribbles. They ranged from eighteen months to twelve years. 
All these sweet infants wanted to go to school, but no. ‘‘ Provi- 
dence '’ stepped in here again, and made them sit on the doorstep 
the livelong day, to be wondered at and pitied by the ‘‘ chari- 
table’ of Pugglethorpe. It is needless to say that such treasures 
as the ‘“ Dribbles’’ were not overlooked. All the twenty-five 
ladies of Pugglethorpe called within two days. There was no de- 
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ception. It was a clear case of deserving industry struggling 
with varicose veins. Mrs. Dribble showed her legs to the ladies, 
and Mr. Dribbles bowed politely to them as they passed in and 
out, and the nine little Dribbles dropped sweet curtseys to them 
as they crossed the doorstep. The twenty-five ladies of Puggle- 
thorpe saw clearly that something ought to be done. Mrs. Dribble 
confessed that she had eaten no dinner for five days, so it was de. 
cided that seven of the ladies should give a dinner each in turn to 
Mrs. Dribble during the ensuing week. The seven ladies were in 
such a hurry that they one and all selected the next day for their 
ministrations, and Mrs. Dribble was invaded by seven neat hand- 
maidens, who actually formed a procession, each bearing a dish 
containing a good sized slice of beef, mutton, pork, or veal, with 
an assortment: of vegetables and a lump of bread. Mr. Dribble 
bowed courteously to the maidens, and the nine little Dribbles 
curtsied sweetly to them, and leud and long did the serving girls 
sing the praises of the Dribble family. No wonder that Mrs. 
Dribble wanted something to drink, after that sevenfold dinner. 
She sent that night to me for a little gin. I immediately sent a 
message to the doctor, and said no doubt he would order what was 
necessary. It seems that he gave her a draught containing rhu- 
barb, for she complained of my inhumanity to the vicar’s wife. 
“Tt wasn’t,” she said, “as if she was in the habit of drinking.” 
Thank goodness she was not like her mother, who never came near 
her, and did tuke a deal too much. Here was a revelation! Mrs. 
Dribble had a mother, and a father, living under our very noses, 
and none of us had ever had a suspicion? we did not even know 
that Mrs. Blower was in the habit of drinking until circumstances 
wrung the confession from the lips of her affectionate daughter 
Dribble! Fifteen ladies culled the next day on Mrs. Blower, to 
point out to her the error of her ways, and then Mrs. Blower called 
upon her daughter ; and when the vicar’s wife visited Mrs. Dribble 
that very evening, she found her naturally indignant at the betrayal 
of her confidence, and she had to give her. two-and-six-pence 
before she could be induced to restrain her hysterical emotion. Mr. 
Dribble remained calm during the trying scene. He was always 
calm and very gertlemanly ; he ordered a handsome lamp to be sent 
in from the grocer’s shop, as he could not bear to see the ladies of 
Pugglethorpe stumbling up the stairs, on their frequent visits 
to his afflicted wife. With a gentlemanly wish to share his 
favours equally, he told the grocer that the lamp was to be put 
down to the curate’s wife. The landlady, Mrs. Screwby, next took 
to persecuting Mrs. Dribble ; she insisted upon having somebody to 
jook to for the rent, Six ladies agreed to become responsible for a 
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month's rent,and Mr, Dribble immediately ordered a fire tobe lighted 
in his wife’s apartment. The coal merchant supplied half a ton of 
coal, as requested by Mr. Dribble, who named the lawyer’s wife as 
his security. That good lady attempted to remonstrate with Mrs. 
Dribble about the coals ; but the afflicted woman went off at once 
into contortions, and the lawyer’s wife trotted away to the doctor, 
mortally afraid; she had been the death of the tenth (expected) 
Dribble. As it turned out, the doctor was not required; but 
Mr. Dribble engaged him on the spot, to attend Mrs, Dribble, as 
a reward for his promptitude, and insinuated that a certain sum 
had been deducted, in rather an off-hand manner perhaps, from 
his wife’s allowance, to pay for all necessary expenses when young 
Dribble did arrive. At last it struck somebody that Mr. Dribble 
ought to do something. I met old Blower one day and suggested 
this. ‘“‘Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘I am trying to get my son a place as @ 
stoker on board of a man-of-war.’’ ‘‘ I did not know you had a son, 
Blower,’ I replied. ‘‘ Well, it’s not my son exactly; it’s my son- 
in-law, Scribble.’ ‘‘ Why, I thought his name was Dribble,’’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘So it is, sir,” he said. ‘It’s either Twibble, or 
Fribble, or Dribble, or Scribble.’’ It struck me that if ‘‘ Blower’’ 
did not know his son-in-law’s name, he could hardly know what 
would suit him in the way of work; and so it proved. Mr. 
Dribble had no intention of turning stoker ; what he intended to 
do was to curry skins. He had made up his mind to emigrate. | 
Here was a solution of a very great difficulty; for it was clear to 
all of us that Mrs. Dribble’s legs would never allow her to earn 
her own living at the wash-tub, and that the curriers in England 
had combined never to give employment to Mr. Dribble at his 
own trade. He had made up his mind to go to “ Tasmania,’’ so 
there was nothing to be done now but to forward his views. Bales 
of clothing arrived from the charitable ladies of Pugglethorpe. 
The vicar wrote to the emigration agent for Tasmania. A pro- 
spectus was sent down, and the question arose, would Mrs. Dribble, 
under her present circumstances, be accepted as a passenger ? 
Upon consultation, it was found that, as Mrs. Dribble always 
took to her bed four months before a young Dribble was expected, 
there would be lots of time ; and, as she informed the ladies’ com. 
mittee that she always remained in bed four months after a young 
Dribble had arrived, it was clear to all of us that the sooner she 
made her bed in Tasmania the better. In the meantime, it was 
necessary for us to support the poor woman until she got an order 
toembark, and Mr. Dribble did all that he could do, for he went 
to look for work. What ayood man he was, after all! He took 
no money from his poor wife’s little hoard, but he walked away 
with a small bundle containing three new shirts. Capital shirts 
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they were, too, as the linendraper vouched, for he had supplied 
the very best articles, on Mr. Dribble’s assurance that the ladies 
of Pugglethorpe would see to the payment. Mrs. Dribble felt 
his absence much; she did not fear that he would starve, for. as 
she justly said, he could sell the shirts; but, for some reason 0: 
another, Mrs. Dribble dreaded that some unprincipled female 
would join herself on to her too confiding husband as a companion 
in his travels. He had not been gone three days when a letter 
arrived from the colonial agent to say that no curriers were re. 
quired in Tasmania. This was a blow indeed! I said so to Mr. 
Blower. ‘‘He ought to have known it, sir,’ was his’ reply, 
‘* This is the tenth ‘time that Twiddles or Fribbles has applied to 
be sent to Tasmania as a currier.” ‘ Then why the deuce does he 
ask to be sent there again?’’ I inquired with astonishment. 
‘* Ah!” remarked Mr, Blower, “that I can’t say; but it may be 
that he don’t want to go."’ Here was a new revelation! The 
ladies met in committee and determined to point out to Mrs. 
Dribble that she had better go to the workhouse. Alas! poor 
Mrs. Dribble had taken to her bed permanently, and said it would 
be ‘‘ death” to move her. For eight months more she acknowledged 
she should probably be a helpless invalid! Good news came at last. 
Dribble had got work at twenty-four shillings aweek! He sent four- 
pence in postage stamps to his wife, and requested hér to telegraph 
twice a day, to let him know how she was goingon. But beyond the 
fourpenny stamps, Mr. Dribble sent no money, and the twenty-five 
ladies of Pugglethorpe consulted the lawyer. He put himself in 
communication with the authorities of the place where Mr. Dribble 
had resided before he came to Pugglethorpe. Jt appeared from 
the repiy received from the guardians of the poor at Wagglecombe, 
that Mr. Dribble had for more than a year refused employment 
at his trade, at twenty-two shillings per week, and that the chari- 
table ladies of Wagglecombe had supported Mrs. Dribble during 
the eight months occupied by the preparations necessary for the 
ninth young Dribbles. Pride evidently was the failing of the 
whole family. Mrs. Dribble owned that her husband might have 
earned twenty-two shillings, but was it likely she asked that he 
was going to lower himself? Mrs. Dribble expressed herself as 
astonished, grieved, and disgusted, by the mean doubts of the 
inhabitants of Pugglethorpe. She said she would go away. Only 
give her the cab fare to the railway station, railway tickets for 
herself and family, four pounds to pay the nurse, and a small 
outfit for the nine children ; and she said she would shake off the 
dust from her feet and return to Wagglecombe, where her husband's 
mother lived, and where she might expect to meet with Christian 
charity! And this was the end of it. We subscribed the money, 
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and she went away. We heard of her about a month afterwards. 
Her landlady followed her up to try and recover £3 14s. 6d. for 
articles of diet supplied for occasional suppers, when the gratuitous 
dinners had been not so appetising as usual. Mrs. Dribble was found 
sitting in an arm-chair in a dirty hovel, where her mother-in-law, 
an old pauper of Wagglecombe, resided; over the dying embers of 
a fire crouched her sister-in-law, nursing an illegitimate baby, and 
reclining on a settle bed was Mr. Dribble, who said he had come 
to see if his wife had got over her little job. He had got over his. 
He had made a vow he would never work under 26s. a week. 
Now I think I may say, I have had a fair opportunity of comparing 
“Indiscriminate Alms-Giving” with ‘‘ House-to-House Visitation,’’ 
and, for the life of me, I can’t make out which is the more demora- 


lising. Will the public subscribe to my society which will only 


give beggars what they don’t want, the chance to work ? 
J. T. W. B, 











WORDSWORTH. 
A SONNET. 


Hi1GH-PRIEST of Nature at her inner shrine, 
To thee she did lay bare her mysteries deep, 
For well she knew thou heldest them divine. 
E’en as some wondrous vision in a sleep ; 
So on thy pensive prophet eyes did gleam 
Glory of groves, and streams, and hills ; nay, more, 
That instant and unutterable beam— 
‘* The light which never was on sea or shore.”’ 
Patriot high-souled, as all true poets are, 
Yet simple as a dalesman of thy dales, 
Thou wert not born to mount a conqueror’s car, 
But bloom’d a quiet hero of the vales. 
Thou wert their consecration ; and, child-wise, 
Thou patiently didst show their holies to men’s eyes. 


MATTHEW SETON, 
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A WREATH OF MAY BLOSSOM. 


WAITE snow, sweet snow! of starry clustered May, 
To make us dream of that white wintry day 

When flakes of crystal, falling, falling, lay 

Around our homes, and melting, left us May. 


Once more, this last of all her garnered years, 

The great earth-mother Nature, to our nation bears ; 

To hearts through toiling hard, to souls through sorrow soft, 
And yielding.tears to others’ sorrows oft. ~ 


Through many a copse and field of joyous bloom, 
Through many a mile of dusky woodland gloom, 

Thy feet, great Mother, hastening onward pregs, 
Their prints the symbols of thy plentousness. 


In myriad lives thy golden bounty glows, 

Now gleams the lily, now the blushing rose, 
O’er leagues of smiling land, to beauty wake 
The creatures that from thee their impulse take. 


White snow, sweet snow ! of starry clustered May, 
To make us dream of that white wintry day 

When flakes of crystal, falling, falling, lay 

Around our homes, and melting, left us May. 


Francis H. Henpry. 









































CONVERSATION. 


CONVERSATION, as it ought to be—genial, appreciative, intelli. 
gent, and, above all, kindly—is one of the greatest pleasures in life ; 
but it is not, as some suppose, altogether a natural gift; many 
qualities beyond mere fluency of speech are necessary, and first and 
foremost of these perhaps is self-forgetfulness, which, more than all 
other things, contributes to render social intercourse pleasant and 
profitable, instead of what it too often is, a source of weariness and 
dissatisfaction. A man’s conversation is disagreeable not so much 
for want of intelligence, as because he usually talks less to please 
others than to gratify some vanity or caprice of his own. He 
- wishes to shine, and so never asks himself, “ Does my neighbour 
want me to talk, or would he rather that I should listen to him ?’” 
He is interested in a particular subject, and so expects every one he 
meets to be the same ; it pleases him to talk to one person in the 
room, and therefore he ignores without scruple the rest of the 
party—in short, he renders himself unpopular in a thousand ways, 
just’ because the surface-Christianity of good-breeding does not go 
quite deep enough, because kindness and unselfishness, instead of 
springing direct from the heart, are nothing more than a flimsy veil 
which disguises, but cannot entirely hide, the ugly forms of pride 
and selfishness. 

However, all the kindness of heart in the world will not make 
aman a pleasant companion, if his mind furnishes no materials for 
conversation ; not that we want a colloquial enyclopeedia, he must be 
something better than a dull, dry depository of facts, and have 
learnt not only io read, but to think for himself ; without the infor- 
mation gained through the first, and the judgment which is the 
offspring of the last, no one, whatever his natural gifts, is likely to 
talk sensibly, and therefore the less he has to say the better. 
Under any circumstances, un grand talent pour le silence, whether 
natural or acquired, is scarcely less useful to its possessor than the 
power of talking well, *‘Reden kommt von natur,’’ the Germans say, 
‘ igen von verstunde,’’ we often repent of much speaking, 
but seldom of having said too little; and if precedents are wanted, 
more great men than could well be named have in general society 
been habitually silent. Even those of moderate abilities, if they 
have little to say, gain credit for a depth of thought and an 
extent of information far beyond the average, since if they have 
Snee'shown reserve upon a point on which they are known to be 
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well informed, all future silence is likely to be attributed to 
modesty rather than ignorance ; “He that knows nothing,” says 

the Italian proverb, “ knows enough if he knows how to be silent.” 

We have seen the most empty-headed men, who, until wound up by 

their daily dose of the Times, are forced, through sheer inanition, to 

say nothing, yet gain a certain reputation for wisdom on the 

strength of looking sapient, and knowing when to hold their 

tongues ; from whose example we may draw the moral, never to 

speak except where well-informed, and on all other subjects to be 

content to listen. It is a great art to know not only what to say, 

but also when to be silent—-indeed, if the truth were spoken, we 

should find sympathising listeners, as a rule, much more popular 

than the tleverest talkers. By a good listener we mean one who 

feels sufficient sympathy for the speaker and his subject to show 

not only an assumed but a real interest in what is said, who pos- 

sesses also tact and intelligence enough to know how and when, in 

answering, that interest can best be displayed. He is not a con- 
versational cushion, from which nothing, let it strike ever so hard, 
produces any rebound in the shape of repartee, and from whose 
mind the cleverest and most thoughtful remarks will alike roll off 
without making any visible impression ; in fact, though he has little 
to say, his silence is never that of either contempt or stupidity. 

At times, in conversation as in music, nothimg is more effective 
than a pause, a break, a sudden silence, although few people seem 
to understand this ; for instance, we remember at one time taking 
part in a private performance of the overture to “ Tancredi,” in 
the middle of which there is a pause for the space of two bars, and 
at this point at least three-fourths of the audience began to rustle, 
and look uncomfortable, while several said ‘‘ Thank-you !”’ with 
great empressement, and appeared much astonished when the music 
was resumed. And so there are persons who, if you stop talking for 
an instant, think you certainly must have come to an end of your 
ideas ; they cannot realise the fact of there being ‘‘ speech in dumb- 
ness,”’ and “ language in a gesture.’’ If any so-called ‘ friend”’ 
has been unjust, nothing is so likely to bring him to his senses as 
silence ; for few men have such perverted judgments as not in the 
bottom of their hearts to know when they have been to blame ; thus 
self-convicted was Ulysses when, meeting Ajax in the realms of the 
departed, his old companion in arms passed, looking reproachfully 
at him, but not uttering a word. 

Again, it is better to be silent than to think of talking, if the 
- mind, owing to accidental circumstances or natural antagonism, be 
not in tune with our neighbour’s feelings ; in conversation under 
these conditions we cannot fail to strike discordant notes that 
no amount of modulation will enable us to resolve into satisfactory 
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barmony ; though very often, to tell the truth, when we fail to get — 
gp with any one, the fault is more than half our own; a little sun. © 





_ shine both in face and manner would generally be found irresistible 
in its power of drawing out the sweetness, and developing the best 
points of character in those who come within the influence of its 
mys. And yet, on the other hand, it is a mistake to avoid talking 
with those who differ from us, since as a mental exercise nothing is 
more improving than argument, provided it be conducted with 
tolerance, good-temper, and that tact which avoids dogmatism on 
the one hand, and hesitation on the other. However essential it 
may be to have some settled opinions, and not lightly to change 
them, nothing is more wholesome or. more likely to keep off chronic 
prejudices, than freely to admit the fresh air of contrary views ; 
yarrow-mindedness, intolerance, and unwillingness to be convinced, 
aredesetvedly unpopular, and this is probably the reason that those 
who have few fixed ideas are often liked better than their stronger- 
minded brethren. Besides exercising the reasoning powers, argu- 
ment also conduces to that readiness of wit, that quickness of 
repartee, the want of which the dubious hero of ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,”’ 
so characteristically laments. ‘ When said so-and-so, I ought 
to have answered—let me see what should I have answered ?—I 
know—why didn’t I think of it before? I always think of things 
too late—mem.— What I want is ready wit: I really must get some 
teady,”’—a sentiment which, in spite of its paradoxical conclusion, 
has doubtless found an echo in the thoughts of some readers, 
whose wits are dull perhaps more for want of exercise than innate 
stupidity. 

Apropos of contemptuous listeners, there canscarcely be any- 
thing more destructive to either pleasure or profit in conversation 
than a habit of looking down on others from a supposed mental 
dlevation, and thinking: ‘Oh, I shall not take the trouble to 
talk here; there is nothing to be gained, it would only be a waste 
of time ;”” whereas, in truth, he who has power and will tomake 
the best, not only of himself but of others, seldom finds a com- 
panion so hopelessly ignorant as not to be in a position to give 
him information upon some subject; the larger the area of a 
man’s mind, the greater the number of people with whom he will 
have some ideas in common. 

No one with the slightest pretension to good taste will ever talk 
much about himself or his own affairs; it is the most arrant self. 
conceit to suppose that these can have the slightest interest except 
for relatives or intimate friends; but further than this, in general 
weclety it is safer to maintain a-certain reserve even in the ex- 
Pression of opinions ; persons who always say what is uppermost, 
aad never disguise their feelings, are apt to be thought like post 
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Conversation. 


carda, so very open as to be not worth the trouble of reading. 
Caution in mixed assemblies, where it is impossible to know the 
character and history of everyone present, ig absolutely n 

to the avoidance of painful blunders. We remember having heard 
somewhere the story of a lady who was so lamentably deficient in 
discretion, that the necessity of thinking before she spoke never 
by any chance entered her head. Dining one night at a house 
where most of the visitors present were strangers to her, scarcely 
was the soup removed, ere, for the benefit of her companion, she 
began to criticise their neighbours. ‘‘ How very unsuitable that 
sort of pre-Raphaelite costume is at a dinner-party! a girl must 
like to be peculiar, don’t you think so, before she would choose 
anything so outré? 1 wonder who she is!’’ “I can easily satisfy 
you on that point,’’ the gentleman next to her replied ;. “ it is 
my sister, and, sad to relate, I was the chooser of the objectionable 
costume.”’ ‘‘ Well, perhaps, after all,’’ answered the undaunted 
talker, ‘‘it suits her style—I think it does; but it would not do— 
would it?—for anyone so extremely plain as that lady on the other 
side of Mr. Fairfax, to try it.”’ To this there was no reply, and 
her companion had some excuse for looking annoyed, since “‘ the ex- 
tremely plain woman” was his wife. 

Natural fluency of speech has many traps and pitfalls into 
which its possessors; are betrayed, but nothing~does more to mar 
the pleasure of conversation than an inveterate habit of prosing; 
of all tiresome companions a proser is certainly the worst, for he 
ignores the fact that conversation implies an interchange of ideas, 
and apparently under the impression that he has been invited to 
give a lecture, having once gained your attention, never by any 
chance are you suffered to escape ; he either does not, or will not hear 
your feeble excuses, a half-smothered yawn raises no emotions of 
pity, while his discourse drags its slow length along, until a thunder- 
clap or’something not less startling, at length rouses him and re- 
leases you. About one man ina century possesses such natural 
eloquence, that, while monopolising the conversation, he may yet 
be an entertaining companion. Coleridge had this gift to per- 
fection, but even he sometimes tired out his friends, if we are to 
believe Charles Lamb, who relates that meeting him one day in the 
road, Coleridge was so brimful of some new idea that he would not 
listen to his friend’s assurances of being in a hurry, but drawing 
him aside into an unoccupied garden, and holding the button of 
his coat, he commenced a long discourse, which Lamb endured, 
and indeed enjoyed for some time, until remembering his business, 
which was urgent, and knowing it would be hopeless to escape ex- 
cept by stratagem, drawing a penknife from his pocket, he gently 
severed from his coat the button Coleridge held, and made his ¢6- 
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: cape. Some hours after, returning home the same way, Lamb de. 
clares he heard the poet’s voice, and looking over the hedge into 


en, there was Coleridge still standing talking with closed 
his right hand gracefully waving, while in his left he held 


the button whose owner he had never missed. This story is doubt- 
ess an exaggeration, but for all that, it has a moral in connection 
ith the subject in question, which the intelligent reader will, we 
hink, have small difficulty in discovering. 





E. Hosken, 








THE BACHELOR'S DREAM. 


SLIGHTLY ALTERED FROM “ THOMAS HOOD.” 


My pipe was lit, my grog is mixed, 
My curtains drawn, and all is snug ; 
Old puss is in her elbow chair, 
And Tray is sitting on the rug. 
Last night I had a dreadful dream, 
For science I was all agog— 
What d’ye think of that, my cat ? 
What dy’e think of that, my dog? 


She looked so fair, she spoke so well, 

I could but think of ‘‘ Number one,” 
Myself with knife, the horse. tied up, 

A ghastly gash, the deed was done ; 
Away I cut with skilful slice, 

Put out my pipe, put down my grog; 
What dy’e think of that, my cat ? 

What dy’e think of that, my dog ? 


What loving téte d tétes to come! 
But ¢éte & tétes must still defer ! 
When science came to live with me, 
The d——1 came to live with her! 
With sentiment she"had no part, 
But all my pets had leave to jog— 
What dy’e think of that, my cat? 
What dy’e think of that, my dog? 


I struck a skewer through pretty poll, 


My monkey too—what work he made? 


“ Bob Sawyer” introduced a goat, 
‘* Ben Allen” for a rabbit paid ; 
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“Bob ”’ had a terrier of his own, 

A snappish mongrel, christened Gog— 
What dy’e think of that, my cat? 

What dy’e think of that, my dog ? 


The monkey bit, the parrot screamed, 
Till cloroform their nerves unstrung ; | | 
The goat, exhausted, ceased to scold, 
The horse Jolled out his useless tongue. 
I found that I forgot to pray, 
My heart grew cold as any frog— 
What dy’e think of that, my cat ? 
What dy’e think of that, my dog ? 


No longer praised up to the skies, 

** Bob Sawyer ”’ said I was—ahem / 
The very pupils crossed my wish, 

‘* Ben Allen’’ let me down to them! 
My scalpels hardly seemed my own, 

I might as well have been a log— 


What dy’e think of that, my cat? 


What dy’e think of that, my dog? 


At last we had a “ spar,”’ and then, 

I heard why every thing went wrong 
My cat was wanted in Aer turn, 

My dog was craved for, all along! 
Bob Sawyer said I was a fool, 

To feel for man, or child, or hog— 
What dy’e think of that, my cat ? 

What dy’e think of that, my dog ? 


Now wasn’t that an awful dream ? 
For one who simple is and snug, 
With pussy on the elbow chair, 
And Tray reposing on the rug ; 
If I must choose, I'll be a fool, 
And leave my soul without a clog— 
What dy’e think of that, my cat ? 
What dy’e think of that, my dog? 
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MOZART. 


BY CATHERINE MARTYR. 


Joun Carysosrom Woireane Mozart, one of the most eminent 
composers that ever lived, was born at Salzburg, in 1756. His 
father, Leopold Mozart, sub-chapelmaster of Salzburg, himself a 
respectable musician, observing his son’s genius and love for 
music, took every opportunity of cultivating if; and those who 
have studied the lives of celebrated musicians cannot fail to be 
impressed by the remarkable precocity of the little Wolfgang. 
Beethoven, we know, from his childhood evinced great musical 
taste. 

We find Handel, at the age of nine, composing the church 
service, for voice and instruments ; Mendelssohn, at twelve, com. 
posed his pianoforte quartette in C minor ; but the youthful Mozart 
surpassed all these in the premature display of his talents—in fact, 
it appears hard to credit the veracity of the numerous statements 
respecting his wonderful abilities, therefore it must be my apology 
for entering at more length than is usual into the history of- his 
early years. Before the child was four years old he could play 
several pieces on the harpsichord with the utmost correctness and 
precision. In his fifth year he composed a concerto, perfectly 
according to the rules of the art ; indeed, the only fault that it pos. 
sessed was that it was so difficult that only the most practised 
performer could have played it. He made such rapid progress 
that his father was induced to take him and his sister Maria Anna, 
who was also a musical prodigy, to Munich and Vienna, where the 
juvenile artists were introduced to the emperor’s court. The un- 
equalled execution of the boy excited universal surprise, and it is 
telated that the emperor was so pleased with the child that he 
lifted him up in his arms, and after kissing him, sent him to the 
empress, who took the little fellow on her knee, and giving him 
some chocolate, asked him ‘‘ what he would do when he became 
aman?’’ ‘ Marry you, my pretty lady,” was the reply of the 
little Mozart, which caused the empress and her attendants to 
laugh most heartily. In 1763, when Wolfgang was seven years 
old, the family made a journey beyond the borders of Germany, 
which spread his fame far and wide. In November of the same 
year they arrived in Paris, where they remained six months, over- 
whelmed with attention and applause. England was their next 
destination. Here they performed at Court, Mozart playing the 
King’s organ with great success. At a public concert, symphonies 
of his own composition only were given. Works of Bach, Handel, 
&., were laid before him ; but notwithstanding their extreme diffi. 
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culties, he executed them at first sight with perfect truth. During - 
his sojourn in England he published six sonatas, which he dedi. 

cated to the queen. The family again visited Paris, and after 
having been twice at Versailles, proceeded, by way of Lyons, through 
Switzerland to Munich, where the elector gave young Mozart a 
there, on which he composed in his presence. He wrote down the 
music without the aid of either piano or violin, and then, to the 
astonishment of all present, executed, after having finished it. In 
1766, they returned to Salzburg, where they remained till 1768, 
and then made a second journey to Vienna, and thus passed away 
the childhood of Mozart. He is represented as having been of a 
most affectionate disposition ; his spirits were the most exuberant— 
a brighter, happier child it would have been impossible to have 
seen. When people used to praise and applaud his playing, 
instead of appearing pleased at their admiration, he would say, 
** But dv you love me? I would rather have love than a reward.” 
Many older might fain take a lesson from the little Wolfgang. How 
few there are who follow their profession merely from pure and 
disinterested motives, whose sole aim is the elevation and amelio- 
ration of their art, whose object is not only the desire for gain and 
worthless adulation, but who value far more the estimation of their 
friends, and those really interested in their welfare, and who are 
influenced by a higher motive, who strive to serve their God as 
well as serve their art, who believe they have a sacred charge com. 
mitted to their keeping, for which they are responsible, who feel 
they have a mission to perform, who know that their talents were 
not given them ito gratify mere selfish aspirations, and that God 
will syrely require an account of those precious gifts, which for a 
short season He has entrusted to their care! But to return to 
Mozart, after his arrival in Austria he was made master of the 
concerts at the court at Salzburg; and in 1769 he commenced a 
journey to Italy, in company with his father. He composed, in his 
fourteenth year, his serious opera of ‘‘ Mithridate,’’ which had a 
run of upwards of twenty nights in succession. On his return to 
Germany, in 1771], he found a letter waiting him, in which he was 
commissioned, in the name of the Empress Maria Theresa, to com- 
pose a grand theatrical serenata, ‘‘ Ascanio in Alba,” for the cele- 
bration of the-nuptials of the Archduke Ferdinand. He undertook 
the commission, and during the marriage festivities, thé serenata 
and an opera by Hasse, were performed alternately, In 1775, he 
revisited Vienna, and engaged in the service of the emperor, fully 
satisfying the expectations raised by his early genius. Among his 
works which have remainxd on the German stage are “ Ido- 
meneo,”’ *‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” ‘‘ Die Zauberflote,” ‘‘ Clemenza 
di Tito,”’ and, above all, the famous “ Don Giovanni,’”’ which was 
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the triumph of dramatic composition, and which he justly con. 
_ gidered his chef- d.euvre. The composition of his sublime 
‘ Requiem ” is generally considered as having been the means of 
hastening his death. This marvellous work was co during 
great mental excitement, and had I space I should like to give De 

hal’s interesting account of its origin, but since this A Sah es 
sible, a few words on the subject must now suffice. Mozitt was 
desired by a stranger, a person entirely unknown to bint, to Goth! 
pose a requiem for a man of considerable importance who “had” just 
Jost a beloved friend, whose memory to him was eternally dear, and 
the anniversary of whose death he wished to celebrate evéry year 
by a solemn service ; it was for this inauguration the requiem was 
intended. The stranger declined to give the name of his employer, 
or to give any information respecting him. Mozart consented 
he demanded four weeks in which to complete his composition 
and the incognito, after paying him the sum ‘of one hundred 
ducats, departed, promising to return at the expiration df thé 
month. Mozart toiled unceasingly from morning till vight; with 
an ardour which seemed to augment as the work advanced, but 
he'was reduced to such a state of physical debility that’hé had 
not strength to resist the rapid progress of disease. For a few 
days he was obliged to suspend his work. Sad thoughts and 
forebodings gradually gained possession of his soul. 

“Cela est certain, c’est pour moi que je fais ce requiem }' il 
servira 4 mon service mortuaire.”” And nought could banish this 
idea from his mind. He found that he was utterly ‘intapable of 

~ finishing his composition at the period he had agreed, ‘and on 
the return of the inconnu, at the time specified, he was com- 
peélled to solicit four more weeks, in order to complete his pér: 
formance. He grew perceptibly weaker. day by day,’ and -the 
extreme assiduity with which he applied himself to his writin 
brovght on alarming fainting-fits. But his object was at tesivth 
accomplished, his work was finished, and at the end of the ap- 
pointed time the incognito returned, but Mozart was no moré. 
The night before he died his sister-in-law visited him. He said 
to her, “It is well that you afe come; stay with me; you must . 
see me die.’”’ He then conversed with a friend about the 
“Requiem,’”’ saying, ‘‘Did I not say it would be the dirge ‘of 
my own death?’ Even in the last delirium of fever his “ 

quiem ”’ still occupied his imagination, and his last words were, 
“Let me hear once more those notes, so long my solace ‘and de- 
light. He expired on the 5th December, 1792, in his thirty-sixth 
year. His career was as short as it was brilliant, and in‘those 
_ ‘brief thirty-six years he had gained for himself a namé’ which 
_ will never perish, and which will live throughout all generations. 
998 
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PREPARATION FOR PARENTHOOD. 


SUPPOSE you were informed that Miss Smith wore at the ball 
given by Mrs. Brown, a “ blue foille dress, the skirt of which was 
bordered with a deep gathered flounce, headed by a bouillonné,” 
you would consider the information valueless, unless you happened 
to belong to the class of persons who read the Queen newspaper. 
Fact though it be, you would say that it in no way influenced 
your actions, or made you a better man or woman. } 

We wish by this illustration to call attention to the obvious 
but strangely forgotten truth that before learning or teaching 
any collection of facts we should determine whether they are 
worth learning, whether the time required io master them might 
not be better employed upon some other branch of instruction ; 
and lastly, supposing they are worth learning at all, what degree 
of acquaintance with them is sufficient. Perhaps there is not a 
single fact in the world which is not in some degree worth know. 
ing. It may widen our sympathies to know that our neighbour’s 
cat has kittened, but the worth of this knowledge is not quite 
so valuable as that given by the label on a medicine bottle, which 
warns us not to drink “poison.” The question, then, is, not 
whether such or such knowledge is of worth, but what is its 
relative worth? | What, then, should be the measure of value 
between the several ‘‘ knowledyes ”—to use Bacon’s word—all 
of which it might be well to acquire if we lived a thousand years, 
and had no very pressing business in life? We reply that know- 
ledge is obviously of most value which best helps us to live well. 
How to live in the highest sense, and best rule our conduct— 
that is the essential question for us all. 

Now, considering how short our lives are, it is possible that we 
all devote too much time to the acquisition of knowledge which 
does not help us to live better in any true sense. How few of 
us have been taught that knowledge which it was death to hide 
how to live ourselves in mental and bodily health, and how 
to discharge the duties of a parent. And yet what is the re- 
lative importance of a fashionable school-girl’s smattering of lan- 
guages, names, dates, ‘‘ with comportment”’ when compared with 
this ; or of the Greek and Latin “ poetry,” written by boys of the 
middie and upper classes ? People at length will come to see that 
as duties can only be performed, and moderate happiness ensured 

by good health, the teaching which enables us to preserve this 


blessing yields in importance to nothing except to essential re. 
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ligion. And, as regards parental ignorance, why should people 
undertake the most responsible task of rearing children without 
having given a thought to the subject ? 

In this paper we wish to ask “‘ How far education ought to 
prepare men and women for the duties of parenthood?’” ‘If by 
gome strange chance,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ not a vestige 
of us descended to the remote future, save a pile of our school 
books, or some college examination-papers, we may imagine 
how puzzled an antiquary of the period would be on finding in 
them no sign that the learuers wore ever likely to be parents. 
“This must have been the curriculum for their celibates,’’ we may 
fancy him concluding. ‘I perceive here an elaborate preparation 
for many things, especially for reading the books of extinct nations 
and of co-existing nations but I find no reference what- 
ever to the bringing up of children. They could not have been so 
absurd as to omit all training for this gravest of all responsibilities, 
Evidently, then, this was the school-course of one of their monastic 
orders.”’ 

We shall notice a few common mistakes illustrative of the 
ignorance of parents who have only learned this ‘‘ curriculum for 
celibates.’” And, first, who shall say how many early deaths of 
children and enfeebled constitutions, implying moral and intel- 
lectual weakness, are caused by the total ignorance on the part of 
parents of the commonest laws of life? Medical men say that a 
child’s body produces animal heat with greater difficulty than does 
an adult’s. Do those parents ever think of such questions who 
allow the arms and legs of their children to remain uncovered in 
the coldest weather, and who only give them a dawdling walk 
beside a grown-up person as an apology for the boisterous play 
which all young animals require. 

If people before they became parents learned or thought over 
their duties, surely they would not tolerate the system adopted in 
most girls’ schools of all work and no play ; for we need not except 
he hour’s walk, which is conducted with too much funeral decorum 
to give healthy exercise. 

Fathers who pride themselves on taking prizes at cattle-shows 
for the physique of their cows and sheep are not at all ashamed 
never to inquire with what sort of food their children are being 
nourished. They do not care if their children are fed witk 
Monetonous food, though change of diet is required for the preser, 
vation of health. They never ask if their children’s food is suffi. 
ciently nutritious, though their ultimate success in life may depené 
on the question. Do they think that men’s bodies require less 
attention to keep them in health than those of the brutes, or that 
& man is not better than a sheep? 
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If girls would better employ what may be called their mauwvais 
quart d’heure, or ihe time between leaving school and marriage, 
the moral characters of their children would not be so disas. 
trously unfolded. As it is, mothers, while inculcating truth, 
show an example of falsehood by threatening punishment and then 
relenting ; they reprove children for imaginary faults, and allow 
them to persist in real ones: they bribe them to do right, and thus 
cultivate selfishness. Thinking little of the inward motive, so long 
as the outward conduct looks well, they encourage hypocrisy. In 
a word, blind impulse and conventional error are the only guides 
the average mother makes use of in the moral education of her 
children. And then as to the intellects of children. Ignorance 
puts books into their hands full of abstract matter in those early 
years when the only lessons they are capable of learning are those 
taught by concrete objects. Not knowing that a child’s restless 
observation and sense of wonder are for a few years its best in. 
structors, parents insist on occupying its attention with dull abstrac- 
tions. It is no wonder, then, that few grown-up people know 
anything about the beauties and wonders of nature, when from 
childhood they have been taught to see everything through books, 
that is, through other men’s eyes. During those years when the 
child should have been spelling out nature’s primer and pleasurably 
exercising his powers of observation, grammar, languages, and other 
abstract studies have occupied all his attention. Consequently he 
remains ignorant of the great facts of nature, the greater part of 
his knowledge consisting of mere words. No‘ having been our. 
selves taught in early years to observe facts— 


“ And for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 


Of nature’s works, to me expunged and raised,” 


we speak feelingly on the point. 

We are quite uware that it will provoke laughter to hint that for 
the proper bringing-up of children a knowledge of the elementary 
principles of physiology, psychology, and ethics are indispensable. 
That parents in general should be expected to acquire such know- 
ledge will appear to your ‘‘ practical’? man an absurdity. We 
defend our folly by saying that it is lawful to hold up ideals to 
ourselves and others. ‘‘ Here are,’’ says Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
“the indisputable facts: that the development of children in mind 
and body follows certain laws ; that unless these laws are in some 
degree conformed to by parents death is inevitable; that unless 
they are in a great degree conformed to, there must result serious 
physical and mental defects, and that only when they are com- 


pletely conformed to can a perfect maturity be reached. Judge, 
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then, whether all who may one day be parents should not strive 
with some anxiety to learn what these laws are.”’ 

Great as is the importance of some information, if children are 
to be properly reared, still knowledge is by no means all that pre- 
paration for parenthood should include. ‘The only restriction public 
opinion now puts to any marriage is that it should not be forbidden 
by the ‘‘ table of kindred and affinity ’’ contained in the ‘*‘ Prayer- 
Book ;” but when will the list of those forbidden to marry by 
political economy and medical science be attended to? When will 
public opinion denounce as selfish those who marry without the 
means of decently maintaining their children? When will madness, 
scrofula, and drunken habits be considered a just cause and impedi- 
ment why parties should not be jointed together in holy matrimony ? 
If so-called “ practical ’’ men will forgive us, we will say that our 
ideal of marriage is that the persons about to marry should be 
able to say that they honestly believe that their species or type of 
humanity is worthy of reproduction. That is to say, the best men 
and women of this generation should become the parents of the 
next. Whether even an approximation to this state of things will 
ever come about we cannot tell, but our race will never be what 
it might be, so long as in practice we ignore the fact that qualities 
are transmitted by descent. If, on the one hand, we should treat 
with contempt the growing love of luxury which prevents so many 
well-qualified young men and women from entering upon matri. 
mony, because they hesitate to give up some of their unnecessary 
comforts and showy follies ; on the other hand, those who have the 
development of the race at heart should not be deterred by senti- 
mentalism and abuse of physical and economical sciences— which 
at worst are ‘‘ cruel only to be kind’’—from doing all they can to 
prevent the next generation being deteriorated by the present. If, 
now, it be asked why should we try to improve the next generation, 
since the next generation has done nothing for us, we can only 
quote the words of the Founder of Christianity : ‘‘ Do good, hoping 
for nothing again.”” Every man and woman can do much to make 
themselves worthy of the honour and responsibility of being a 
parent. Let them preserve their health, cultivate their social 
affections, and, above all, abstain from those sins which science and 
bitter experience assure us are visited on children. 


Epwarp J. Harpy, 
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THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE BODY. 


BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


CouLp anything have seemed more natural than for the ancients to 
display a keen and intelligent curiosity concerning the structure 
of the human body, or more certain than that they should patiently 
and laboriously study its mechanism and construction, and try to 
discover something of its functions, and of those laws which, when 
obeyed, preserve it in health and strength. Now, the probability 
is they were entirely ignorant. of the beauties and wonders of that 
branch of study which they neglected. Fow suspected that they 
were wonderfully and fearfully made, and the wisest laboured under 
the grievous error of supposing the body of two little importance 
to deserve or repay study. At any rate, they discovered next to 
nothing respecting the structure in whfth their minds were 
placed. Something they learnt, however, of the best means of 
training the body, and, after a time, dear-bought experience 
taught them how to ward off some forms. of disease, and there 
ended their knowledge of anatomy and physiology. 

The only way to study the human body is to carefully take it 
to pieces, and examine its every tissue and structure. That mode 
of investigating the subject is comparatively modern. It was 
reserved for an Italian professor to begin the study of the dead 
body, and to discover in the scientific world some of those natural 
marvels which, perhaps even more clearly than anything else, 
demonstrate the wisdom and love of God. No doubt remains that 
to Mundinus, of Bologna, one of the most learned and illustrious 
professors of that once great university, we owe the study 
of human anatomy. What would now be the state of medi- 
cine and surgery but for his labours it is appalling to con- 
jecture. Anatomy is the groundwork of medical science, and 
to a thorough knowledge of it the practitioner of the healing art 
owes more than even to chemistry. Instances are rare of bold and 
dexterous operators who are not also good anatomists ; while the 
manipulative skill the student gets from long and careful dis- 
sections never leaves him, and gives him, in later life, should it be 
his sad fortune to have difficult operations to perform, a confi- 
dence in himself, a calm self-reliance, without which eminence 
as an operator is almost impossible. But besides giving the 
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student the power to use a knife well and skilfully, anatomy 
affords the well-read medical practitioner an insight into the struc: 
ture and functions of the body, the value of which he feels every 
day of his life. The worst medical practitioners are, generally 
speaking, those men who commencing their studies in middle life, 
and being fully occupied attending to the patients of an employer 
little more competent than themselves, have neither leisure nor 
inclination to acquire that profound knowledge of man only obtain 
able by the study of anatomy and of physiology, and the latter 
entirely hangs on the former. My candid opinion is, however, that 
any branch of science, patiently and thoroughly studied, not merely 
to get through an examination, but with that loving and ardent de. 
votion to knowledge for its own sake, the characteristic of every 
successful and honourable scientific man, will give the mind ex- 
actness and strength, and call forth and train the powers of ob- 
servation. For this purpose science is at least as valuable as 
classics, or general literature, or mathematics. Mundinus gave 
the world an admirable treatise on anatomy entitled, ‘‘ Anatomia 
Omnium Humani Corporis Interiorum Membrorum,” which for 
two hundred years remained the recognised text-book of the schools. 
This illustrious man died in 1326. Among his most distinguished 
successors were Jacob Sylvius, Andreas Vesalius, Fallopius, and 
Eustachius. At the present day every tissue is examined, and 
re-examined with admirabie care and patience, and although this 
examination has been a hundred times repeated by competent ob- 
servers, the discovery of fresh wonders occasionally rewards the 
patient labours of those investigators who approach the subject 
with reverence and earnestness. 

But it was not until the microscope, a few generations ago, in- 
creased a thousandfold the advantages the moderns possessed for 
conducting anatomical and ‘physiological researches, and when, 
‘moreover, emancipated from the trammels of centuries,science began 
to assert its claims and to insist on another and better method of 
investigating organic and natural laws, that some conception of 
what the body really was slowly dawned upon the astonished 
world. When anatomists discovered how to take the body to pieces 
so as to see its transcendent beauties, it was perceived that every 
tissue was a mine of wonders, and that every region might afford 
abundant material for the study of a lifetime. For a long time 
the early anatomists were hindered by ridiculous theories and 
fancied resemblances, and permitted themselves to take much for 
granted, almost without a tittle of evidence, when they should 
have observed and experimented. It is some palliation of their 
conduct that it was difficult for them in the state of science te 
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grasp or even to conceive the plan on which the body is constructed ; 
indeed, it rémains impossible, after the study of five long cen- 
turies; even to conjecture the uses of some organs. 

Nothing, however, is more sublimely simple than the type of 
which all vertebrate bodies are modifications, although its adapta. 
tions. to the various conditions of life on land, in the water, and in 
the air, areinnumerable. In the whole range of nature, not even 
in the wonders ot astronomy, do we find anything more conclusive 
of the wisdom .and perfection of a Supreme and Omnipotent 
Being, than these countiess adaptations of organs and structures 
so. special purposes, The existence of an All-wise Creator is 

_proved, beyond possibility. of cavil, by the evidences of desig. dis. 
played in any part, however apparently insignificant, of the animal 
creation. Sir Charles Bell, in perhaps the ablest and most popular 
of the Bridgewater Treatises, founded on the human hand, and on 
the modifications of the fore limbs of animals, an argument unsur- 
passed for clearness and cogency, for the existence and perfection 
of Him by whose will the most stupendous worlds are governed. 
Dr. Chalmers, in another of this invaluable series of works, con- 
clusively demonstrated the same truth from the adaptation of 
external nature to the moral and intellectual constitution of man ; 
and Paley, a generation earlier, as skilfully used arguments drawn 
from the evidences of design in animal bodies. Every particle of 
organic matter, even the tiny fragments of skin always scaling off 
and the smallest nerves and minutest bloud-vessels, are miracles 
of creative power and Divine design. But when the mutual 
adaptations of the various parts of the body are investigated, when 
the marvellous perfection and noiseless rapidity are pondered upon, 
with which, in obedience to the will, the complicated structure 
does. its work, -reverence and awe mount still higher, and man 
tremblingly confesses that the works of God are so good that only 
Divine wisdom could thoroughly apprehend their beauty and 
perfection. It is only, however, when viewed as a whole, as a 
union of innumerable muscles, tissues, structures, and organs, 
silently moving in obedience to the will, that the glories of the 
human body can be feebly perceived. No apology is required to 
justify the study of such a structure—its laws, functions, weak- 
nesses, and powers—no proof needed to demonstrate that nothing 
so much becomes the brightest genius as to discover something 
respecting his body and mind, and to learn to preserve the former 
in such health and strength that it should be the painiess and 
happy abode of the latter, and assist, imstead of impeding, 
intellectual labour. A sickly body interferes with the vigour of 
bhe mind and cripples its powers for good. Those who fancy the 
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body. insignificant, compared with the subtle and impalpable mind, 

are sometimes made to feel that ignorance of the bodily functions 
-oftens entails the loss of intellectual powers, or at least interferes 
with their full usefulness, Mind and body are inseparably con- 
nected, and to secure the greatest possible vigour of the one, the 
claims of the other must not. be neglected. 

The axis of the human body—that is to say, the column around 
which the organs and structures are arranged—consists of many 
separate pieces of bone, called vertebra beautifully bound 
together ; this axis is, in plain English, the backbone.» From the 
strong central portion, called the bodies of the vertebre, project, 
front and back, right and left, bony arches more or less complete, 
and in the cavities surrounded by these arches the organs are 
placed ; while stretched over the whole of the body, projecting and 


binding down, subjacent structures, is that curious covering—the | 


skin, The vertebral arches may be large or small, complete or 
incomplete, immovable in some places, in others freely movable 
and, moreover, portions of them may be modified in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, or may be altogether wanting. But the funda. 
mental fact is that the body of every vertebrate animal consists 
of a long central column made up of many pieces of bone, from 
which project arches, affording protection and support to sensitive 
end delicate organs and vessels. 

It is not easy to convey to persons ignorant of comparative 
anatomy any idea of the type of which vertebrate bodies are 
modifications, or to make them understand that imperfections 
have not crept in. No future Owen will be able to overthrow 
the opinions now held ; no second and greater Owen arise to prove 
that the human body is entirely different from the body of a fish, 
or of a bird, and a modification of a different type. Nay, more, 
the ugliest reptile, the most disgusting insect, the most voracious 
fish, may be as great marvels of perfection and design as animals 
apparently higher in the scale of existence. The modifications and 
adaptations of the arches projecting from the vertebral column 
are bewilderingly numerous and various. The head of the horse 
only consists of expanded and united arches, enclosing the deli- 
cate structures of the brain. The human head, strangely unlike 
that of the dog, or elephant, is nothing but a modification of a 
few vertebre. The arms and legs are only appendages curiously 
but wonderfully fastened to the vertebre from which they re- 
spectively depend. That is all; yet to effect what, when explained, 
isso simple, divine wisdom and tender compassion were needed— 
such surpassing wisdom, power, and love, that the human heart can- 
not conceive them, and being unable to conceive, fails to appreciate 
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‘them. It would require infinite wisdom to comprehend the mar. 

vellous beauty of the human body, and love scarcely inferior to 
that of the Creator to enter into the tender compassion that sug. 
“gested those adaptations which the skeleton was designed to 
admit. 

The human body consists of nearly but not precisely similar 
halves. Were a knife passed from before backwards, at right 
angles to the top of the head, through the whole body till it reached 
the ground, it would almost exactly divide it into two equal parts, 
The brain isa double organ. There are two eyes, ears, hands, 
and feet. The heart, tungue, and nose, are made up of two similar 
parts. The halves of an organ may be placed apart, as in the 
case of the lungs, and at other times, when obvious advantages are 
gained by their union or juxta-position, they are brought together, 
as in the heart, stomach, and tongue. 

The bony, or unyielding parts of the body, are the supports of the 
sufter and more moveable portions. Sometimes they protect 
delicate organs or give strenyth to a limb, or present firm points 
for the attachment of muscles. Occasionally the same bone 
envelops an organ, strengthens a texture, and gives attachment to 

one or more muscles. ‘There is not in any region of the body a 
superfluity of material. It was, indeed, long a puzzle to scientific 
men how economy of material, strength of construction, and fitness 
for work, had been brought to such perfection ; but had the artificer 
whose handy-work excited admiration been human, there would be 
more ground for wonder. Never, however, is there any deficiency, 
but everywhere just what is sufficient. In many instances, so 
exquisitely has lightness been combined with economy and strength, 
that one small part of the body is enabled at one and the same 
time to subserve several different ends. 

The most important structure in the body, if one can with pro- 
priety be called more important than another, is the brain and its 
prolongations—the nerves. The microscope shows that nerve 
masses consist of fine tubules, millions and millions going to a 
single ounce. Now the nervous system has, at least, three things 
to do indispensable to the continuance and usefulness of life. 
When a finger is pricked a nerve conveys a message to the brain 
that injury is being inflicted. Perhaps the mind determines to 
move the finger, and a message is transmitted from the brain to 
the muscles moving the suffering part, ordering them to contract 
and draw away the hand. In such a case the mind acts consciously, 
but mmstances are not rare when, to insure the continuance of life 

it is necessary that there should be a constant succession of move- 

ments of an organ or tissue, never ceasing for a second, ‘The 
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“heart must contract and the lungs work without a moment's inter. 
mission, or death results. They do so act without effort or thought 
‘on the part of the living being. These involuntary movements 
“gre under the control of » part of the nervous system, called the 
“sympathetic, and as long as life continues there work never ceases. 
“No effort of the will can suspend the action of the heart, or stop 
‘the movements of the lungs. A powerful emotion may quicken 
their action or violent bodily exertion spur them to increased acti- 
“vity, but actual violence is necessary to stop the heart ‘and lungs, 
and when they are once stopped the entire bodily structure is 
spoiled, and in a few minutes death results. Many organs con- 
tinue their operations as long as life endures, though their functions 
are not so vitally necessary as those of the lungs and heart. . The 
stomach and the liver are two of these organs, and on the due per- 
formance of their functions much depends, though a temporary 
suspension of them is not fatal, although it may be attended with 
danger. 

Bodily labour is accomplished by means of the muscles, These 
beautiful structures are of two kinds, the voluntary, controlled by 
the will; the other uncontrolled by the will, and called the in- 
voluntary. Under the microscope muscular tissue is seen to con- 
sist of minute tubules, thousands of which go to form a little piece 
‘of flesh the size of a fine quill. A muscle, in order to work pro- 
" -perly, must be securely fastened to something, generally an un- 
" yielding point of bone ; most frequently, however, it is attached 

to two bony points, usually some distance apart. When a muscle 
‘works it simply contracts and becomes shorter and thicker. The 
powerful muscles of the arms are fastened by one extremity to a 
firm mass of bone, called their origin; the other extremity is 
attached to another piece of bone in a more movable part of the 
limb, and is called their insertion; and when, in response to a 
command from the brain, they contract, the limb is drawn up 
towards the trunk, or a finger bent upon the hand. This illustra- 
tion conveys only an imperfect conception of the order and design 
displayed in the arrangement and construction of the muscles. A 
hundred may contract to effect an apparently. simple movement, 
while processes of bone, folds of skin, and pieces of tendon bind 
down the muscles, or alter the direction of their action, so a8 to 
increase their uses and augment their powers. Through the 
muscles pass innumerable nerves, arteries, veins, and lymphatics, 
‘so that every part of the body, even a finger, literally consists of 
‘such a complicated mass of muscles and vessels so closely and 
beautifully packed together, and with such obvious design, that no 
“human intellect will ever be able to comprehend all that the most 
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part of the body could teach a being more 
‘than man of understanding the plans of the Most High. 

** A thought cannot ash like lightning through the brain, a 
trifling movement of the finger or a single pulsation of the heart 
cannot take place, without some waste of tissue, but perfect ‘arrange. 
ments have been made to enable the processes of reparation to go 
on simultaneously with those of decay. Now, not only is repair 
constantly proceeding, but waste materials are at the same time 
pouring through many outlets from the body, and man, though 
‘ Comparatively little remains for him to do, has, nevertheless, to 

place his body in such circumstances that it will get through its 
work painlessly and well. 

The body is, by the way, not only made up of muscles, bones, 
nerves, and blood-vessels, but portions of these tissues are so 
arranged as to form a multiplicity of organs intended for various 
purposes. A nerve is an organ the function of which is to trans. 
mit messages to or from the brain, as the case may be. The lungs 
are organs the function of which is the purification of the blood 
There are many other organs, all having their functions. Thus one 
might go on recounting the uses of various parts of the body, and 
describing the structure and peculiarities of the eye, ear, and 
~ hand, although the reader would probably be little the wiser, unless 
he were actually to see what was being described, and had leisure 
and patience to go exhaustively and thoroughly into the subject. 
A far more serious coesideration is, however, that the body is, in a 
certain sense, as easily thrown out of working order as a watch, 
although, if it has fair play, it will remain in vigorous working 
order for many years; indeed, health, not disease, is the normal 
condition of the system, and in dangerous sickness, as in trifling 
indisposition, there is always a well-marked tendency to recover, 
hence the skilful physician only tries to assist, never to force 
nature. 

The science of health lays before us what ae investigations 0 
many inquiries have proved to be the surest way of living m 
harmony with the laws of nature. No well-considered rules for 


the preservation of health and strength attempt to change the . 


order of nature, but they clearly and simply point out that course 
of life which will least hamper us, while it will place us in such 
conditions that the necessities of the body will be supplied, and 
its functions duly performed. Anything unnatural is ultimately 
injurious, though the system possesses such wonderful power of 
adaptation that noxious influences are sometimes resisted for years, 
and the organs of the body are so strengthened and modified as 
safely to face great risks. The fact is, however, that a fair insight 
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- jpto the structure of the body, and a very creditable and useful 










A few months are ample to master the rudiments of anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene, and while the student discovers what he 
pever thoroughly understood till then—how truly wonderful and 
fearful is his body, how exposed to danger, how difficult to restore 
to health and strength when thrown out of gear—he also learns 
that if he obeys the dictates of nature, lives temperately, soberly, 
and holily, he will steer his course unharmed through many dangers, 
and enjoy life tenfold as much as the ignorant and self-indulgent, 
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HER TWO PORTRAITS. 


“ Reil Eloise, my darling, 
The dearest darling that was, 
Or is, or shall be hereafter : 
My darling Reil Eloise !” 


Old MS. 


Two portraits—both of her: one a girl’s face, 
Taken at Stuttgart, six brief years ago, 

And one a woman’s, taken now : of grace 
Graver: but which is lovier who may know? 


To some her woman’s face may seem more fair ; 
Lips fuller, cheek of rounder-moulded grace : 
Perhaps to some she will seem lovelier 
As once at Stuttgart, in her girl’s bright face. 


All things on earth ehange unto Time’s wild will: 
A few bright years will blanch+the brightest head : 
But from the beauty that remaineth still, 
Dear must have been the beauty that is dead. 


Most dear, O maid, to all thy girl compeers : 
And dear to each man’s heart’ that beat for thee; 
Who, for their old love’s sake, will hold those years 
Sacred to thy dead beauty’s memory. 


And they—if now they saw thee—would they love 
Thee now as then, though changed to statlier grace ? 
Would the grave woman their deep passion move 
As once, at Stuttgart, did the bright girl-face ? 


Who knows? I cannot tell. I only know 
I wish those old bright years would bloom again, 
And I with them, who, who six brief years ago, 
Loved thee, had been a lover in thy train. 


For I can picture thee. A bright young face, 

Rosy with youth, and flushed with life’s young hope : 
A scarce.oped English rosebud, for a space 
Transplanted under warmer skies to ope. 
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Warm German heavens, brighter far than ours: 
There to unfold, and at late summer fall 
Return unto thy rosy sister-flowers, 
To bloom and rule, queen-rose, among them all. 





Yet scarce might’st thou return. Thy golden hair, 
Love’s golden web—Love’s own queen-spider thou— 

Caught in it many a heart, that fain would there 
Languish and die, wouldst thou, O queen, allow. 


Him first thou sedan classic Grecian slave : 
Free-born and proud, but slave alone to thee: 

Trained in all grace that Athens gives or gave ; 
And each fair isle that "gems the Grecian sea. 


The statues of his stately palaces, 
And sculptured splendours on his triumph hill, 
Moulded his soul to all limbed loveliness : 
But yet to him one form was lovelier still. 


Aspasia, Aphrodite, Helene, 
Euphrosyne, none, Thalia, 

Pallas, Andromache, Aglaie, 
Here, and Hebe, and Lucilia. 


All these he saw: on grace of such as these 
His soul looked daily, and his taste was toned : 
Glories of woman, bright earth-galaxies, 
Star-bosomed, sapphire-crownéd, emerald-zoned. 


Free-born, he cursed the slave: his proud control 
Spanned to broad seas, his kingdom wide as air : 
But one bright smile enslaved his bondless soul, 
_ And his strong heart ‘‘ one struggling golden hair.” 


And him I see who loved and followed her 
Down into lovely-womaned Italy ; 

Rapt on her face, and knowing, even there, 
She, of all maids, would still the fairest be. 


A school-girl she—a sombre student he ; 
But she what erst he could not understand, 
Taught him—his mistress—tbe still-mystery 


wee an and touching hand to hand | 
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Unseen, at Venice, in the quiet noon, 
He saw, beneath the shadowy palace wall, 
Her bright face gleaming in the calm lagoon, 

And on each random ripple rise and fall. © 





He saw: when lo! where late her living face 
Flushed the dark flood, to sound of muffled notes, 
Into their silent island burial-place, 
Past slowly by a funeral of boats. 


“ My hopes,”’ he said, **'So all my bright hopes pass, 
One after one, into their silent grave! 

My life’s is yon dark flood, and thou, alas ! 
Only a shining shadow on its wave! 


Bright Heaven itself thou art, that downward beams, 
And on my soul lies sweetly mirroréd : 

A rainbow in life’s tears, that, ghost-like, gleams 
Promise of hope when all life’s hopes seems dead !’’ 


And I can hear the fence-club stydents sing © 
Soft Sappho psalms, and songs of troubadour, 

And the rough rafters of their club-house ring 
Unto their wild impetuous praise of her. 


“‘ Fill up full bumpers, boys: ‘no stint, no spare: 
Who spares to drink, Hate starve him for a churl : 

Drink, comrades, drink : our toast, the fairest fair, 
Ergo bibamus, the bright English girl ! 


Full bumpers, boys: Hate starve the stinting churl : 
Pass round the goblet, boys: no stint, no spare: 
Ergo bibamus, the bright English girl : 
Ila cautemus, boys, the fairest fair / 


The last full bumper to her bright blue eyes : 
Illam solam pulcherrimam amamus : 

Our beauty’s Queen : but beauty fades and dies : 
Ergo, consocii, illa nunc bibamus!” 


Thus did they sing : but now, where are they now ? 
Some here—some there—upon the wide world thrown: 

Scattered, like leaves, when autumn breezes blow, 

And she, their summer and their rose, is gone. 
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Some here, some there, in lands afar, anear : | 
Scattered, like leaves, upon the world’s wide ways: 
Souls that to souls would speak, if souls could hear, 
And breathe, from world to world, her dea thless praise. 


Perchance, who knows t—such power true love imparts— 
When far away ’mid throngs of stranger blood, 

Her one known name might bind two unknown hearts, 
And sanctify their strange companionhood. | 


Her one known name their pure soul-bond might prove : 
‘* Her name: thou knewest her, then? she touched thy 
hand ?”” 
So, reverencing, love each other, as we love 
Where angels touched, and hold it Holy Land. 


So let us love her now for those old years, 
No matter how face-changed she may be now: 
Even though to some her bright girl grace appears 
To shine less glorious on her woman’s brow. 


Pluck flowers from each bright field she strayed among, 
From Stuttgart’s field’s, where still her memory dwells : 
And bind them round your hearts, to keep her young, 
In wreaths of immortelles. 


Samue. K. Cowan. 
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THRICK.* 


“ THRICE ”’ is a novel which is not only up to the mark, but that 
unquestionably possesses high merit. Above all, it is of the time, 
timely—apropos—and alike suggestive and illustrative; not a 
character but what belongs to the day we live in, not an incident 
but which, however humorous, is true to the times, and nota 
reflection that does not more or less re-echo the prevalent sentiments 
of the age. 

Mr. Brinkhurst, the stock-jobber, who lives in a handsome 
house in the suburbs, and asks people to dinner, not because he 
esteems them, but as an incentive for excesses in which he would 
have indulged with less pleasure and to a lesser extent if only 
wife and son and daughter had been present, and who values his 
acquaintances in exact proportion to their incomes, despising pro- 
fessional men, artists, and all who made money to live instead of 
living to make money, is a character by no means confined to 
“Change.” It might be open to questionindeed, if the broker does 
so much business, as is here represented on his own account as he 
does for others; but this is one of the mysteries of a profession 
which the outsider is not allowed to penetrate. <A broker certainly 
does not transact business with his client’s money. He has his 
bits of paper, just as the Bank of England has; but there are 
settling-days, when the broker is responsible to his fellows, and so 
it comes just to the same thing; but we doubt if to bea “bull” 
one day and a‘‘ bear” another is the general practice ; were it 
so, the broker would have no time to attend to the business of 
others, and there would be more break-downs than there are. 

Pater-familiar may be coarse and money-making, or may be 
gentle, cultivated, and polished; mothers and children are not 
always the same. So with Mrs. B., who is pourtrayed, as averse 
to luxury and indulgence, and as tasteful and refined; her 
husband’s friends are not hers, and thus she seeks for consolation 
in the society of the Rev. Richard Sparman—‘“ a Ritualist among 
Ritualists—who revelled both in late and early symbolism, the 
confessional, &c.”” Young authors should learn that et ceteras are 
flighty, and disrespectful to the reader. Wilfred, the only son of 
his mother, grave, thoughtful and earnest, not unnaturally takes 
after the mother, and so also does Helen the daughter, very 








® “Thrice :” a Novel, by W. A. Chandler, 2 vols. E. W. Allen, 1], 
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beautiful, very fair, and yet very sensible—not proud of her beauty, 
nor of her intellect, although highly cultivated—and not guilty of 
what our author justly describes as the coxcombry, the deliberate 
foppery and fashion of ritualistic practices in dress and manners. 
“Perhaps because she did not, like so many ladies, enrol herself a 
member of his sisterhood, Mr. Sparman admired her more than 
any girl he had ever seen; but being vowed to the Church, he 


felt bound to resist female charms.” This, the key to one part of © 


the story, it is but fair to remark, is developed with many quaint, 
humorous, and not unpbilosophical remarks,—by no means after 
the school of Addison, Steele, or Johnson—upon the march of 
female intellect, fashionable costumes and chignons, and fashionable 
religious practices, adapted solely to the present state of things, 
our author’s views are perhaps to be gathered from incidental 
observations, such as religion, if women became, what they are 
seeking to be, men, in female costume, or part-female costume, 
“religion would die for want of leisure, for without women to instil 
it into us during childhood, belief in the supernatural would have 
become defunct long since,’’—a remark that would claim a nod of 
approval from Victor Hugo. Or, again, when the parishioners rise 
in revolt at the abominations of Ritualism, he says: ‘‘ Had these 
staunch parishioners taken the trouble to consider that their 
beautifully pure and simple Church of England is, as it were, 
only an expurgated edition of the Church of Rome, perhaps they 
might have rushed off ata tangent to embrace one of. the old 
Eastern religions, which can at least boast of greater antiquity and 
comparative freedom from admixture.’’ One scarcely knows 
whether this is toleration, indifferentism, or Max-Mullerism. One 
thing is certain, itis a step towards Rationalism, which savours 
of Miss Martineau, when she had learnt to write of Christianity 
as the last of the mythologies. 

The Rev. Mr. Sparman is, it is to be regretted, of so common 
a type, as to be scarcely worth describing. With his dark, well- 
cut features, his gaunt, worn look, and his cassock-like coat and 
wideawake felt hat, he is like any other young clergyman, travel- 
ling Romewards, only that in this instance he is making a dupe 
of himself as well as of others. Although doing his best to 
imitate St. Anthony, he not only cannot resist the impulse of 
nature, hut he does not even limit his Jove to one, and experience — 
' the sternest of all masters—ultimately teaches him that asceticism 
and fanaticism are mistakes. His first lesson in practical wisdom 
is taught by his parishioners, whose representatives are a little 
caricatured, and who found that they could do nothing with the 
confessional, but that a good deal might be made out of raising the 
cup and pater above the head. The manner, indeed, in which 
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ecclesiastical cases are got up, and the people taking part in them, 
are cleverly derided, even if carried a little beyond bounds. ‘Tubby, 
the solicitor, who conducts the case, although himself an ardent 
Ritualist, is at all events an amusing character, and worldly-wise 
is the remark upon his sigh, as ‘‘ denoting a mixture of pity and 
contempt for people who were unable to tolerate in their neigh. 
bour’s religious ceremonials a little more colour than they choose 
to infuse into their own, in an age when School-Board education 
will, in the course of a generation or two, cause the natural death 
of all homage to the supernatural !’’ 

Mr. Sparman, who was really weary of ‘‘the amateurish and 
perfunctory devotions of the majority of his supporters,’’ and who, 
like all sincere Ritualists, yearned for the grand old mediaval 
times, when the Church was everything and the priest an autocrat, 
broke with St. Ursula, where he was not appreciated, but per- 
secuted, and withdrew to an Anglo-Romish monastery in Lanca. 
shire, the stronghold of antiquity to the present day, with all its 
leaven of new-fangled notions in commerce and politics, which do 
not always work better with the progress of time and experience, 
tban have the Medizvalism or Jacobitisin of some of its ancient 
families. Extremes may meet, but nothing can arrest the progress 
of time; commeree, politics, and religion, are all supposed to be pro- 
gressive, but progress may be upwards or downwards; and time and 
experience alone can teach the young, that they are not geniuses ; 
and the old, that things move more in a circle than in a straight 
line to perfection. Perfection was no more meant for mankind 
than uniformity of ideas and opinions. The world would bea 
nfill-pond without diversity, and even the greatest of all mysteries 
—the future—has been left, for a wise purpose, unfolded, save by 
revelation or human wisdom—which itself, to be believed, has to be 
admitted to be inspired, or, as our author would put it, ‘‘ super- 
natural.”’ 

Strange to say, whilst Helen has good sense enough to look 
upon her young priest’s adopting the monkish habit and tonsure 
with regret, Wilfred, who abhorred the idea of what he called 
‘that nasty, dirty Stock Exchange,’’ made up his mind to be one 
of the monks at Clumpton Abbots, and his wishes meeting with 
the kind of reception which was to be expected from the matter-of- 
fact stockbroker, he took himself, in the most prosaic and modern 
fashion now-a-days, off by the railway train. Mr. Sparman’s fame 
had preceded him at Clumpton Abbots, and our author remarks 
upon this: ‘‘ Although there can be no doubt as to the tendency 
of the age towards Rationalism, it seems equally certain that a 
large and ever-increasing proportion of the well-to-do population 
is inclined to drift into those religious exercises which, until quite 
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recently, were believed to be incapable of ever again obtaining a 
footing. The responsibility, of course, rests on the shoulders of 
those good people who, in their energetic endeavours to avoid any. 
thing pleasing to the eye or ear, as ipso facto tinged with Roman- 
ism, rushed into an extreme of plainness and ugliness. The present 
reaction is as little surprising as the relapse of a drunkard after 
enforced abstinence.”’ 

“ The Dissenters may be pointed to as combining fervour with 
an almost total absence of ornament or adventitious attraction ; 
they are passing through that stage through which the Church of 
England has already passed ; slowly and surely they will drift into 
Rationalism.’’ 

The Dissenters, it is to be suspected, are far too busy, taking 
advantage of the schisms in the Church, and, above all, of the dis. 
content and dissent created in the Church itself by the legal per- 
cutions of the opposite party; and by working for “ liberation” 
and innovation, as through the churchyard into the Church itself, 
seeking to obtain a share in the loaves and fishes, than to have 
time to drift into Rationalism. Religious dogmas thrive upon 
opposition and persecution ; but the result of so much diversity of 
opinion is to cause many to take refuge—not in indifferentism— 
but in the peaceful and sober, and yet warm and earnest instincts 
of a natural religion. 

The scene in which the irrate and astonished father rushes into 
the Lancashire monastery to reclaim his tunsured son is full-of fun, 


and the goings-on in the monastery itself are altogether most: 


amusingly depicted.  Willfrid remains—despite his father—a 
monk, and as such, and by having to confess the beautiful 
daughter of a neighbouring nobleman, we are introduced to what 
may be termed the second part of the story, in which Earl Tram. 
pleasure and his Conservative friends present us with a series of 
life-like characters, relieved by the troubles of a maid with a 
burglariously-disposed husband. 

The fact of the ascetic monk forgetting his first love, and being 
enslaved by the beauty and perfection of the earl’s supposed 
daughter—the Lady Katherine—as well as his more youthful ac. 
colyte, constitutes decidedly the most humorous gems in the work ; 
and it is gratifying, after being delighted with page after page of 
graphic portraiture and thrilling scenes, to find the monk reclaimed 
to the world by the gift of a fat living, and what is far more, the 
hand of the excellent Helen; whilst Wilfrid, who with Lord 
Trampleasure’s aid has become the editor of a successful Con- 
servative publication, weds ‘‘the Lady Katherine,” but not till 


after it has been shown that the enthusiastic devotee is no 
“Lady ” at all. 
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° 

Mr. Chandler's novel is unquestionably an able portraiture of 
the times, in the guise of fiction. It belongs to neither the his- 
torical, the sentimental, nor the sensational school. Passions are 
subdued, incidents, except when humorous, are those of ordinary 
life, at least as at present understood, and it is calculated to do a 
great deal of good, whilst it possesses far more than common 
interest. 























SPRING. 


ALL things are beautiful on earth ; but lo! 
Of all created things we deem the Spring 
The first and foremost, as it is the fount 
From whence all beauties rise, and live, and wane ; 
The fresh cool air, the budding trees, the grass 
That shoots from earth and points above to heaven, 
Are sure, bright promises of future state, 

Of Summer glories, and of time to come, 

When warmer suns shall shine on fairer flowers, 
And bring the things we dream of now to pass. 
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THE RISE OF MAXIMIN, 
EMPEROR OF THE OCCIDENT, 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED 


BY RICHARD J'EFFERIES. 





CHAPTER XI.—(continued. ) 


AT the ghastly sight of the dead Carausius the grandees fled with a 

shout. As they fled they cried that Carausius was dead, and 

the words flew quickly from lip to lip, till in a moment the shout 
was geueral and a panic ensued, for the armies of the Occident 
invariably dispersed the moment their leader fell. The chariots 
which had cut their way through the square, hearing the cry, 

did not turn to renew the slaughter, but continued their course 

and the foot-men, ia chain armour, shouting and lamenting, 
followed them. The soldiers of the broken square in a moment 
found themselves alone upon the plain, and, inquiring for 
Maximin, heard which way he had gone and followed, so 
that in five minutes from the death of Carausius Maximin 
was surrounded by his own troops. With a shout the soldiers 
rushed upon the retreating multitude, and now there happened a 
thing that never before or after was known; for the mass and 
multitude of men was so great that they trampled over and de- 
stroyed each other, till those in the rear could hardly move, but 
crushed one upon the other, presenting a solid wall of human beings 
defeuceless, for they had dropped their arrows as they ran. The 
soldiers of Maximin, maddened with rage, and under the fierce desire 
of slaughter that seizes meu on the battle.field, flew upon the 
crowd with appalling fury. ‘lhe slaughter was exceedingly great, 
but did not continue long ; for the intense heat overcame them, and 
they were compelled by sheer exhaustion to pause. The soldiers 
sat down upon the trampled plain, panting and overcome, while the 
huge multitude, panic-stricken, fled towards the south. Maximin, 
eager as he was to pursue their advantage to the utmost, and inflict 
the greatest possible loss upon the enemy, was obliged to rest ; and 
whether it was the heat, or the dust, or the smell of blood and the 
recoil of the strain upon the mind, but he became for a time un- 
conscious, and the soldiers feared that he was dead. Then ensued 
a scene of the wildest confusion and dismay, men and officers alike 
crowding around aud endeavouring to get a sight of their leader, 
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and thus preventing his return to life. Fortunately, Lord Stewart 
was uninjured, and had ordered the troops to disperse in search of 
water, which was all that was wanted. They went, and a short 
distance further reached a stream flowing ina deep gully. Sydney 
was with the party who came upon the river. ‘‘ It was,’’ he writes 
“choked with dead bodies of men and horses, but principally men, 
- and for a distance of three or four hundred yards the deep bed of 
the stream was filled to the brim with corpses, forming a horrible 
bridge, over which the retreating army had evidently passed. The 
water could not be got at, and at either end of the fearful dam it was 
stained with blood. But a litile distance beyond the river we 


found three or four waggons overturned, and in these there were - 


some jars of a cool juice expressed from the lemon, and a great, skin 
bottle of wine, which the men carried back to Maximin.’’ He had 
by this time recovered sufficiently to sit up, and the wine revived 
him. He was carried to the foot of the nearest cone, or mountain 
of broken granite blocks, and placed in the shade, and then one by 
one the officers gathered round him. Sydney says, “It was 
wonderful how we endured the heat of that awful day, and to 
my mind the rest in the shade of the cone was more dreadful 
than the hour of conflict; for in the hurry of battle we had no 
time for thought, but here, as we rectined and drank the wine 
which the soldiers brought us from the spoil, we could see all 
around us the marks of the carnage. The bullets of our guns and 
the swords of our men had. slain but few comparatively: the 
majority had been crushed to death by the pressure of their own 
disorganised battalions. They lay in every conceivable position, 
and there rose from the heaps of dead a steam or mist which diffused 
a sickly smell. The crows, and ravens, and buzzards came in flocks 
blackening the air, and filling the ear with the croaking, and already, 
not waiting for the shade of night, the wolves and other denizens of 
the desert prowled and preyed upon the slain. So bold were they 
that, notwithstanding the careful search that was made for our 
wounded, three soldiers were severely bitten, and one lost his eye, 
which was picked out by a raven that he could not scare away. 
Prince Charles sat near me. His left arm pained him greatly, for 
the arrow was barbed, and had torn as well as penetrated the flesh. 
He and De Caux were the only members of the council who were 
wounded. Wearied and exhausted all but Prince Albert and 
myself fell into a deep sleep. His gigantic frame knew no fatigue, 
and he ascended the steep cone to note in what direction the routed 
army fled. He reported, when he came down, that already the vast 
multitude had melted away, and disappeared from sight, but their 
course to the southward was marked by the bodies of those who had 
dropped upon the way, and by the crowds of black specks, crows 
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and ravens, hovering in the air. He estimated that the battle had 
barely lasted two hours, though I thought much longer, as the sun 
had begun to decline. He left me to search for the body of 
Carausius. Our soldiers at this time were plundering the euemy’s 
camp that they had found a few miles distant. It was not a regu- 
lar encampment for the army, but a separate camp intended for 
the great King, in which to refresh himself after he had destroyed 
us, and overflowed with luxuries.’’ 

As the night drew on the troops were collected by the bugle 
and marched backwards away from the battle-field, for in that 
fierce heat it was feared that fever and disease would result from 
the decomposition of the bodies. To advance would be to pass 
for miles and miles among the corpses. The army halted for the 
night at some distance to the northward of the battle-field. Maxi- 
min, in his Memoranda, thus speaks of this most famous victory : 
“The battle of the Bazal was won entirely by a fortunate circum. 
stance. Neither skill nor strategy played any part in producing 
success ; the only thing besides luck that contributed to the victory 
was the firmness of my troops. The enemy displayed a lack of all 
military knowledge, and the most astounding want of judgment. 
They massed the men in such crowds that they had no room to act, 
but only destroyed each other, and as there was no organisation a 
panic, once started, could not bestayed. Had Carausius only sur- 
rounded us at a distance with his army, we must all have perished 
in a few days of hunger and thirst. Had he brought forward his 


archers only, and let them do the whole work, in four hours they, 


would have slain every one of us, or his matchlock-men would 
have done the same. He had cannon enough to have repelled our 
most desperate charge had we made one, but these guns were after- 
wards found ten miles in the rear. He trusted to his horse, but 
even these‘ he despatched in such immense numbers that they 
rode over each other. When I hurled my spear at Carausius I did 
not know certainly that it was the Great King who sat on the white 
horse, but only conjectured it was him, and had the spear missed 
not a man would have escaped. In a word, the battle was won by 
an accident only. It proves most conclusively that an army and a 
general succeeds, not by their own skill or bravery, but principally 
through the folly of their opponents. This truth all my wars 
demonstrate, and it is shown in all history that I have read.”’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


First View of Iscapolis—Fall of the Talc Government—Grand Temple— 
Maximin hailed Emperor—Enthusiasm of the Populace—The Porphyry 
Palace—Rainy Season—Prince Albert organises a Native Army— 
Maximin’s Infatuation—Is Restrained by Force. 


DuRInNG the night it was debated by the council what course they 
should next pursue, and various plans were proposed, the favourite 
one being that they should seize the chief towns of a province, 
endeavour to organise an army of the natives, and wait for a general 
insulTection throughout the realm, which would doubtless ensue as 
soon as the news of the battle was disseminated. Maximin was, 
however, firm to pursue his original intention, and ordered the 
march to be directed upon Iscapolis, which they learnt from the 
prisoners was something like three days’ march, or sixty miles dis. 
tant, He argued that the enemy was totally demoraiised, and 
would offer no resistance, especially as the succession to the throne 
was sure to be disputed by the numerous claimants, and those who 
were faithful would have no head to look to. Accordingly, in the 
morning, the march was directed again south and west, the 
prisoners acting as guides. In following the route the army passed 
the encampment of the enemy, seven miles on the left hand; but 
the soldiers made no attempt to stay and plunder it, so eager and 
enthusiastic were they. Prince Charles was carried upon a litter, 
for his arm was much inflamed, and Maximin walked by his side. 
The army, despite the heat, made fully twenty-five miles before they 
paused, and the next day twenty before they left the Bazal, and 
entered a vine country. After six hours rest, Maximin, at midnight, 
sounded the trumpet, and the soldiers started again, the object 
being to reach the capital at or before dawn, and at once storm 
the wails. ‘At three in the morning,” writes Sydney, ‘‘we had 
our first view of Iscapolis from the only eminence of that district, 
which is very flat. To the south the rays of the rising suD 
were reflected from a hundred domes, and minarets, and pin. 
nacles, and it was evident that many of the principal buildings 
were roofed with metal, so brilliant was the glow. We gazed, onit 
with the feelings of the deepest exultation, and the soldiers, of their 
own accord, burst into a song of triumph and hurried forward. As 
we approached near, the land was so flat that we could see but 
little ; but our astonishment rose to the highest pitch at the view 
that now broke upon us of the enormous walls with which the city 

was surrounded. ‘They extended upon either hand as far as the 
eye could see, and were so high that they hid all but the tallest 
pinnacle, and appeared more like a mountain than the work of 
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human labour. I own that my heart sunk as I looked upon the 
wall, for what artillery could effect a breach in it? and to storm up 
guch a height was impossible. But the nearer we drew the im- 
pression of impregnability diminished, for we saw not a single man 
upon the rampart—not a trumpet was sounded, not a flag waved, 
and our track was unmolested even by a single sentry, though we 
marched with our arms ready. Breaking through vineyards we 
debouched upon a broad road, well-paved, not less than thirty yards 
in width; and up this we went almost.in triumphal procession, for 
the soldiers took branches and boughs of a flowering tree, and waved 
them in their hands, singing joyful songs. We saw the gateway by 
which the road entered the city; it was an archway of gigantic 
height, formed of bronze, or brass, or some similar metal, and the 
gates of brass were wide open. Still expecting some surprise, we 
grasped our swords tightly, and marched without opposition 
through the walls, which no effort of ours, had there been a man to 
oppose us, could have overcome. We found ourselves now walking 
upon a marble pavement which seemed to lead, not into a city, 
but into a new country, for on each side were gardens, and even 
cornfields with stately houses. Along this we passed for a length of 
time, while the people gazed at us in wonder and fear, but we saw 
nosoldiery. Our appearance was certainly rough enough to cast 
terror into anyone’s mind, for our dresses were torn and tattered, 
our beards untrimmed, and many of our men all but naked, and 
their skin tanned with the sun. The troops had intentionally fore- 


borne to clean their weapons, and brandished them, all embrowned 


and rusty with clotted gore. Their voices, singing in chorus, 
sounded rude and harsh, but not unmusical, and they drove 
prisoners before them. ‘These prisoners led us at last to the city 
proper. We entered a wide street, and passed on from street to 
street till we came to a square, where were the Government build- 
ings. Here the halt was called.”’ 

The reason of the ease with which Iscapolis was taken was 
the panic terror which had fallen upon the Talcs after the battle 
of Bazal. As for the native soldiery, who hated their masters 
nothing could be done with them. They flung away their arms 
and dispersed to their homes. ‘The sons of Carausius could not 
agree as to the succession, and left for the south quarrelling. 
The princes and generals who commanded the army, each hastened 
© their own provinces, not without hopes of founding indepen - 
dent kingdoms, as had often happened in former days when the 
power of the central authority had been weakened. The grea 


city was defenceless, and its inhabitants rather desired to welcome - 


than to oppose his entrance. Maximin took up his quarters 
im the court of the grand temple of Pheroom which formed the 
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whole of one side of the square. This gigantic temple was built 
of the purest white marble, and was surmounted by a dome. The 
pillars were covered witn plates of pure gold, and the seats of the 
priests (who had fled) formed of massive silver. The court was 
formed of eight rows of slender columns, rising to a height of forty 
feet, and supporting a roof of bronze, resplendent, and ccvered with 
engravings or patterns. Round the columns there twined a creep. 
ing plant ina spiral, which, at intervals ofa foot, bore a blossom re. 
sembling an immense fuschia of a blue colour, drooping downwards. 
From the roof there descended long gold chains, with lamps of 
crystal, and eight fountains shot up single jets of water nearly to the 
roof, causing a pleasant coolness. The basins ‘of these fountains 
were full of the’ sacred fern, ‘‘ Sahn,’’ which is the most beautiful 
and delicate of that class, and diffuses a sweet, spice-like odour. In 
the water there swam about a fish which was all but transparent, 
like glass, and when in motion a species of phosphoric light ap. 
peared to flash from it. This also was sacred. Rich carpets, woven 
in elegant designs, were spread upon the pavement round the foun- 
tains, with pillars to recline upon ; and these had been recently used, 
for there were books and rolls of parchment: open, lying upon the 
floor. Maximin sat down by the fountain, called Azur from the 
letters engraved upon it ; for each of the fountains are called after 
one letter of the eight which form the sacred mystery of Pheroom. 
Wine was brought, and taking a goblet in his hand, he first poured 
half upon the ground and then drank the remainder, while the 
soldiers who had crowded round, hailed him as Emperor, by which 
title he was ever afterwards addressed. This’ was the only cere- 
mony; for, without wasting further time, he called for his secre- 
taries, and dictated a proclamation, which was copied in the native 
character, and affixed upon all the principal buildings in the 
city, and also cried aloud at the corners of the streets. It was 
similar to that which he had circulated upon first entering Talkis- 
tan, to the effect that he came to abolish slavery, to overthrow the 
superstition of Pheroom, to give liberty to the people, and desired 
the chief dwellers in the city to repair to him. 

For the first two days no one came; but when the people saw 
that the soldiers only took provisions, and neither slew the men 
nor insulted the women, they took courage, and the nobles of the 
native race came to the temple. Maximin and the council orga. 
- nised them, and supported those who appeared most fit to be rulers 
and governors over the wards of the city, giving them dignity and 
title according to the antiquity of their lineage. At last, it was 
understood that Maximin came neither to plunder nor to destroy, 
and when the inhabitants found that, for the first time for a century, 
they had the city in their own hands, their joy and enthusiasm 
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exceeded all bounds. The whole city next night was illuminated 
with lamps and coloured lights, and the populace flowed through 
the streets chanting a song which a poet had composed in praise of 
Maximin and his army. 

The council, meantime, were busy with military matters, and 
gent out scouts in all directions ; but the result of all their inquiries 
proved that nothing need be feared from the Talcs, for some months 
at least, so thoroughly was the organisation broken in two. Prince 
Charles was ill, and the loss of his arm was feared; but Maximin 
refused to allow it to be amputated till the last minute, and 
scarcely ever left his side; but Prince Albert and the rest, escorted 
by a shouting and admiring crowd, wandered about all over the 
city, and found each day fresh marvels and beauties. The nobles 
led them to a palace, which had been built by their own native 
monarchs centuries since, and to which each succeeding ruler had 
added some fresh wealth. This building was called The Porphyry 
Palace, and was built of a red or purple rock, shaped into huge 
blocks. From the outside it resembled nothing but a solid moun. 
tain of a polished stone, for no order of architecture was followed ; 
but within the glory and beauty surpassed belief. The hard stone 
had been wrought into a thousand ornaments, and the niches in the 
walls were filled with statues of the finest marble, so cleverly 
sculptured as to seem instinct with life. The palace stood on the 
banks of a broad and deep river, which they now, for the first time, 
found ran through the city, and gardens containing every fruit 
extended for a great distance upon either side, except that which 
faced towards the north, i.e., towards the more thickly inhabited 
portion. After the discovery of the Palace, Maximin removed 
thereto, and now opened a Court at which those who so 
lately had had barely a covering to their backs, now appeared 
clothed in velvet, purple, and fine linen, and ornamented with 
golden chains and precious stones. Hardly had he taken up his 
residence here before the rainy season came upon them without an 
hour of warning. The sky, one day at noon, turned of a pale 
milky hue, so ghastly that the soldiers, hardened as they were, 
were alarmed, and the light of the sun, as it fell upon their upturned 
faces, gave them a sickly hue. Shortly afterwards clouds came up 
from the east and covered the sky, and now followed a darkness so 
great that the lamps were Jit. Presently a few great drops of rain 
fell, and in five minutes it seemed as if a water spout had burst, 
and a solid wall of water was pouring upon the earth. Maximin 
hailed this sight with satisfaction, for he saw that it would effec. 
tually stop all military operations in the field, and allow them time 
to Organise a defence. ‘The rain, they were informed, always lasted 
five weeks, only varied with heavy discharges of electricity that fre. 
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quently did much damage to the houses. It ceased every day 
about sunset, and commenced again an hour afterwards, and these 
three hours were the only time during which it was possible to 
carry on any labours in the open air. 

Maximin now held a council at which, it was unanimously 
agreed to arm and drill a number of the inhabitants. The direc. 
tion of this undertaking was given to Prince Albert. who was a 
great military student, and especially believed in the efficacy of 
drill and organisation. His influence can be traeed all throughout 
the wars of the Emperor, and to him was due the singular mobility 
of the troops, and the ease with which they were mancevoured in 
the face of the enemy. He thus contributed in no small degree to 
the success of Maximin’s enterprise. In the formation of an arm 
he was simply invaluable, and the more so that he took the createst 
delight in the matter. His principal failing was a certain head. 
strong wilfulness, which more than once nearly led! him into 
destruction. 

Albert, left to his own discretion, at once commenced recruiting, 
and speedily found himself overwhelmed by the number of appli. 
cants, so great was the admiration of the Emperor and the desire 
to exterminate the Talcs. The difficult was whom to accept and 
whom to reject, and for this purpose he appointed all the sergeants 
and captains of the army inspectors, who examined all who came 
and selected the most manly, and those who had previously borne 
arms. At the end of a fortnight the vast covered courtvards of the 
Temple of Pheroom, in the great piazza, were full of squads and 
companies undergoing drill, and the immense apartments of the 
left side of the Pophyry Palace resounded with the tramp of armed 
men and the cries of command. Albert reported that in six weeks 
he should have ten or twelve thousand ready. The smiths and 
artificers who belonged to the army were hard at work night and 
day converting the matchlocks, which were stored in immense 
quantities in the arsenal of the Talcs, into the pattern of Maxi. 
min’s gun. 

The Iscapolitans, like all their race, were remarkably ingenious ; 
and having once seen the operation, the smiths quickly caught the 
idea, and in three weeks between seven end eight hundred forges 
and furnaces were at work, manufacturing arms of all kinds upon 
Maximin’s principle. The dismounted cavalry were again mounted 
and supplied with armour. 

The plan pursued by Albert in organising his army was to set 
the most competent of the men in the places of sergeants, corporals, 
lieutenants, and sometimes captains. But all the high places of 

command were filled by soldiers who had marched with Maximin, 
and who were now distinguished as the Imperial Guard, Those who 
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had shown singular bravery or ability in the march were now pro. 
moted to be majors, colonels, and even generals. Each battalion 
or corps of the new army had with it twenty, thirty, or fifty, as the 
case might be, of the soldiers of the Imperial Guard, who formed a 
nucleus round which the natives were organised, and was expected 
to give them confidence, for they looked upon Maximin’s men 
almost with superstitious reverence. This nucleus also formed a 
guard around the general. This process reduced the army, and it 
was now arranged that those who remained should be considered as 
a reserve, and ‘immediately surround the person of the Emperor. 
This plan was followed, not only now, but at later periods of the 


Emperor’s career, and it explains how reliable armies sprang, as it 


were, out of the earth at the very stamp of his foot. It was com. 
monly said that, of the men who performed that marvellous march 
and survived, there was not one who did not become a general. 
This was true, almost literally. 

It may be as well here to give a short outline of the manner 
in which the army was composed. Every ten men had a corporal, 
every twenty « sergeant, fifteen a lieutenant, a captain commanded 
a hundred, a major three captains, a colonel two majors, and a 
commander two colonels. A commander was said to have a 
battalion, supposed to consist of 1,200 men. A general might 
be over several battalions, according tu circumstances. Five bat- 
talions made a legion, nominally 6,000, but in practice 5,000 


men; the leader, who commanded several legions, was called ° 


a legionary, and his troops an army corps. Maximin’s practice 
of promoting from the ranks, and not giving the command to 
mere title or to favourites, won him, throughout his whole life, 
the most enthusiastic support from all classes of his armies. He 
made it imperative that all who were promoted should learn to read 
and write, and at a later period he established a military college, 
in which they were educated in all that was useful in war. 

While Albert organised the army, Lord Stewart was appointed to 
ransack the archives of the Talcs, and construct from these documents 
a map of the Occident. He was also to compile a book of general 
information respecting the various provinces of the empire. Lord 
Sydney was appointed to examine the city of Iscapolis, to report 
upon its buildings, and he had also the task of making fresh guns, 
as they did not chose to trust to those they found in the arsenal. 
Charles, who had recovered, was made Civil Governor, and was 
fully occupied with the internal affairs of the city, settling disputes 
and making magistrates. It was with the utmost difficulty that he 
could impress upon the native judges that the Emperor did not 
require them to squeeze money from the suitors in the court, but 
that their task was to deliver impartial sentences, guided more by 
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the equity of the case than by strict law. Under him copyists were 
hard at work to the number of several hundreds, issuing Maximin’s 
“Laws of Man,” and the “ Rah, or Alsthetic Aspirations,’’ which 
were eagerly purchased by those who had education. It was won. 
derful with what rapidity the sentiments contained in these works 
spread over the Occident, and the part they played in consolidating 
the conquest cannot be over-estimated. Those secretaries, who oc. 
cupied a range of halls and corridors in the Temple of Pheroom, 
were also engaged in issuing the proclamation. De Caux, who had 
also recovered, was appointed treasurer, and ordered to make a 
return of the coin and bullion in the temples and treasure houses 
of the Talc dynasty. George Binole was with Albert, organising 
the army. arold, who was naturally a sailor, inquired as to the 
distance of the sea, the course of the river, and the countries to 
which ships could penetrate. 

Maximin lived much in solitude, ostensibly reading the curious 
book and rolls which were found in the libraries of Carausius, and 
in the monasteries from which the monks had fled at his approach, 
but really revolving his future course in his mind. The splendour 
of his conquest, the marvellous character of his achievment, the ex. 
traordinary wealth and power which were now his, failed to con. 
tent his mind, which dwelt more and more upon Ginevra. She was 
now at a distance, where all his arms and and power could have no 
effect. His will, so all-powerful here, had no power there. At 
this hour, a suitor who had gained the Duke’s consent might lead 
her to the altar without even so much as his knowledge. His soul 
was at the little town of the forest a thousand miles away, though 
his body was surrounded with the magnifieence of the Porphyry 
Palace in the outskirts of Iscapolis. So intense was this infatuation 
that his one great idea was to lead a large army northwards, not 
over the wilderness they had crossed in coming, but through the 
various inhabited countries which lined the sea-coast, back right to 
Sandover and Lyonesse, there to claim his bride. He actually pro- 
posed,the plan to the Council ; but, though generally so obedient to 
his will, they for once, one and all,. firmly opposed it as calculated 
to destroy the fruits of their labours. The Emperor lost his temper, 
and would speak to no one fora week. He even went so far as to 
walk about among the common soldiers and ask them to follow him. 
The men, who had for once more sense than their leader, answered 
him respectfully that they would not allow him to destroy himself. 
The Emperor shut himself up and became il] and irritable to the 
last, degree, so that it was unsafe to approach him. He grew pale 
and-emaciated, partly from a passing attack of the fever which 
prevails in the rainy season. He so lost his usual foresight as to 
yount bis horse and set out in the night alone and unattended, save 
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‘by De Caux, who followed him like a hound, and with a hound’s — 
unreasoning fidelity, and was actually brought back by a troop of 
soldiers whom Albert despatched after him, with their faces 
blackened, that he might not recognise them and order their exe- 
cution. The Emperor was surrounded, but drew his sword, and 
severely wounded three of his assailants, who were fearful of injur- 
ing him. They disarmed bim at last, and conveyed him back in 
a closed chariot. After this Maximin became sullen, and sat at 
the windows of the Porphyry Palace, for hours, neither speaking 
nor readinz, but gazing out over the turbulent and swollen river, 
at the dark clouds which now began to fall, Finally, the 
Council, anxious to regain his confidence, waited upon him ina 
hody, and declared that if he would first consolidate his conquest 
by destroying the armies which it was well ,known the various 
- governors of the Talcs had raised in the provinces, they would then 
follow him over the Tcheddah Alps, even to Lyonesse. 

With this promise; Maximin was fain to be content, and he 
resumed the direction of affairs; but it was noticed that from that 
time he lived more alone, and scarcely ever communicated his - 
thoughts to the others, or asked council in the old friendly way. 
He became more exclusive, and difficult of approach. His orders 
were issued without. first consulting with the generals. In every 
sense he became a despot, though not yet unjust. 


- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Treasure of Carausius—The Provinces of the Empire—Extent of Iscapolis 
—New Fortifications—The Army March out of the Capital—Prince Albcrt 
made Viceroy of Iscapolis. 


Der Cavx reported that in the Treasure House of Carausius there 
were 40,000 pounds in weight of bullion, «.¢., gold in bars and solid 
squares, marked with the cipher of the Great King, which in value 
(supposing it not to be quite pure gold, but slightly alloyed) was fully 
8,000,000 crowns of Lyonesse: The coin, all in gold, there being 
no silver kept in the King’s treasury, amounted to 12,000,000 
staterz, a broad thin coin, equal to about three Lyonesse crowns in 
value, or a total of 36,000,000 crowns, which added to the bar gold 
made 44,000,000 crowns,—a sum so gigantic that the Council 
refused to believe it possible till, in company with the Emperor, 
they had visited the vaults, and lying down upon the heap of coin 
were absolutely buried in gold. From the documents he had found, 
De Caux estimated the revenue of the Great King at about four or 
five million crowns, but that was only what reached the royal 
coffers, The real sum the immense empire yielded was probably 
8 § 
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the equity of the case than by strict law. Under him copyists were 
hard at work to the number of several hundreds, issuing Maximin’s 
“Laws of Man,” and the “ Rah, or Aisthetic Aspirations,” which 
were eagerly purchased by those who had education. It was won. 
derful with what rapidity the sentiments contained in these works 
spread over the Occident, and the part they played in consolidating 
the conquest cannot be over-estimated. Those secretaries, who oc. 
cupied a range of halls and corridors in the Temple of Pheroom, 
were also engaged in issuing the proclamation. De Caux, who had 
also recovered, was appointed treasurer, and ordered to make a 
return of the coin and bullion in the temples and treasure houses 
of the Talc dynasty.. George Binole was with Albert, organising 
the army. Harold, who was naturally a sailor, inquired us to the 
distance of the sea, the course of the river, and the countries to 
which ships could penetrate. 

Maximin lived much in solitude, ostensibly reading the curious 
book and rolls which were found in the libraries of Carausius, and 
in the monasteries from which the monks had fled at his approach, 
but really revolving his future course in his mind. The splendour 
of his conquest, the marvellous character of his achievment, the ex. 
traordinary wealth and power which were now his, failed to con. 
tent his mind, which dwelt more and more upen Ginevra. She was 
now at a distance, where all his arms and and power could have no 
effect. His will, so all-powerful here, had no power there. At 
this hour, a suitor who had gained the Duke’s consent might lead 
her to the altar without even so much as his knowledge. His soul 
was at the little town of the forest a thousand miles away, though 
his body was surrounded with the magnificence of the Porphyry 
Palace in the outskirts of Iscapolis. So intense was this infatuation 
that his one great idea was to lead a large army northwards, not 
over the wilderness they had crossed in coming, but through the 
various inhabited countries which lined the sea-coast, back right to 
Sandover and Lyonesse, there to claim his bride. He actually pro- 
posed, the plan to the Council ; but, though generally so obedient to 
his will, they for once, one and all, firmly opposed it as calculated 
to destroy the fruits of their labours. The Emperor lost his temper, 
and would speak to no one fora week. He even went so far as to 
walk about among the common soldiers and ask them to follow him. 
The men, who had for once more sense than their leader, answered 
him respectfully that they wonld not glow him to destroy himself. 
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‘by De Caux, who followed him like a hound, and with a hound’s — 


‘unreasoning fidelity, and was actually brought back by a troop of 
soldiers whom Albert despatched after him, with their faces 
blackened, that he might not recognise them and order their exe- 
cution. The Emperor was surrounded, but drew his sword, and 
severely wounded three of his assailants, who were fearful of injur- 
ing him. They disarmed bim at last, and conveyed him back in 
a closed chariot. After this Maximin became sullen, and sat at 
the windows of the Porphyry Palace, for hours, neither speaking 
nor reading, but gazing out over the turbulent and swollen river, 
at the dark clouds which now began to fall. Finally, the 
Council, anxious to regain his confidence, waited upon him ina 
hody, and declared that if he would first consolidate his conquest 
by destroying the armies which it was well ;known the various 
- governors of the Talcs had raised in the provinces, they would then 
follow him over the Tcheddah Alps, even to Lyonesse. 

With this promise; Maximim was fain to be content, and he 
resumed the direction of affairs; but it was noticed that from that 
time he lived more alone, and scarcely ever communicated his 
thoughts to the others, or asked council in the old friendly way. 


He became more exclusive, and difficult of approach. His orders 


were issued without first consulting with the generals. In every 
sense he became a despot, though not yet unjust. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Treasure of Carausius—The Provinces of the Empire—Extent of Iscapolis 
—New Fortifications—The Army March out of the Capital—Prince Albcrt 
made Viceroy of Iscapolis. 


Der Cavx reported that in the Treasure House of Carausius there 
were 40,000 pounds in weight of bullion, i.c., gold in bars and solid 
squares, marked with the cipher of the Great King, which in value 
(supposing it not to be quite pure gold, but slightly alloyed) was fully 
8,000,000 crowns of Lyonesse. The coin, all .in gold, there being 
no silver kept in the King’s treasury, amounted to 12,000,000 
statere, a broad thin coin, equal to about three Lyonesse crowns in 
value, or a total of 36,000,000 crowns, which added to the bar gold 
made 44,000,000 crowns,—a sum so gigantic that the Council 
refused to believe it possible till, in company with the Emperor, 
they had visited the vaults, and lying down upon the heap of coin 
were absolutely buried in gold. From the documents he had found, 
De Caux estimated the revenue of the Great King at about four or 
five million crowns, but that was only what reached the royal 
coffers, The real sum the immense empire yielded was probably 
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the equity of the case than by strict law. Under him copyists ware 
hard at work to the number of several hundreds, issuing Maximin’s 
“Laws of Man,” and the “ Rah, or Aisthetic Aspirations,” which 
were eagerly purchased by those who had education. It was won. 
derful with what rapidity the sentiments contained in these works 
spread over the Occident, and the part they played in consolidating 
the conquest cannot be over-estimated. Those secretaries, who oc. 
cupied a range of halls and corridors in the Temple of Pheroom, 
were also engaged in issuing the proclamation. De Caux, who had 
also recovered, was appointed treasurer, and ordered to make a 
return of the coin and bullion in the temples and treasure houses 
of the Talc dynasty.. George Binole was with Albert, organising 
the army. Harold, who was naturally a sailor, inquired us to the 
distance of the sea, the course of the river, and the countries to 
which ships could penetrate. 

Maximin lived much in solitude, ostensibly reading the curious 
book and rolls which were found in the libraries of Carausius, and 
in the monasteries from which the monks had fled at his approach, 
but really revolving his future course in his mind. The splendour 
of his conquest, the marvellous character of his achievment, the ex. 
traordinary wealth and power which were now his, failed to con- 
tent his mind, which dwelt more and more upen Ginevra. She was 
now at a distance, where all his arms and and power could have no 
effect. His will, so all-powerful here, had no power there. At 
this hour, a suitor who had gained the Duke’s consent might lead 
her to the altar without even so much as his knowledge. His soul 
was at the little town of the forest a thousand miles away, though 
his body was surrounded with the magnificence of the Porphyry 
Palace in the outskirts of Iscapolis. So intense was this infatuation 
that his one great idea was to lead a large army northwards, not 
over the wilderness they had crossed in coming, but through the 
various inhabited countries which lined the sea-coast, back right to 
Sandover and Lyonesse, there to claim his bride. He actually pro- 
posed, the plan to the Council ; but, though generally so obedient to 
his will, they for once, one and all, firmly opposed it as calculated 
to destroy the fruits of their labours. The Emperor lost his temper, 
and would speak to no one for a week. He even went so far as to 
walk about among the common soldiers and ask them to follow him. 
The men, who had for once more sense than their leader, answered 
him respectfully that they would not allow him to destroy himself. 
The Emperor shut himself up and became ill and irritable to the 
last degree, so that it was unsafe to approach him. He grew pale 
and-emaciated, partly from a passing attack of the fever which 
prevails in the rainy season. He so lost his usual foresight as to 
mount bis horse and set out in the night alone and unattended, save 
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ming fidelity, and was actually brought back by a troop of 
soldiers whom Albert despatched after him, with their faces 
blackened, that he might not recognise them and order their exe- 
cution. The Emperor was surrounded, but drew his sword, and 
severely wounded three of his assailants, who were fearful of injur- 
ing him. They disarmed him at last, and conveyed him back in 
a closed chariot. After this Maximin became sullen, and sat at 
the windows of the Porphyry Palace, for hours, neither speaking 
nor readinz, but gazing out over the turbulent and swollen river, 
at the dark clouds which now began to fall. Finally, the 
Council, anxious to regain his confidence, waited upon him ina 
hody, and declared that if he would first consolidate his conquest 
by destroying the armies which it was well known the various 


- governors of the Talcs had raised in the provinces, they would then 


follow him over the Tcheddah Alps, even to Lyonesse. _ 

With this promise; Maximim was fain to be content, and he 
resumed the direction of affairs; but it was noticed that from that 
time he lived more alone, and scarcely ever communicated his 
thoughts to the others, or asked council in the old friendly way. 
He became more exclusive, and difficult of approach. His orders 
were issued without first consulting with the generals. In every 
sense he became a despot, though not yet unjust. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Treasure of Carausius—The Provinces of the Empire—Extent of Iscapolis 
—New Fortifications—The Army March out of the Capital—Prince Albcrt 
made Viceroy of Iscapolis. 


Der Cavx reported that in the Treasure House of Carausius there 
were 40,000 pounds in weight of bullion, «¢., gold in bars and solid 
Squares, marked with the cipher of the Great King, which in value 
(supposing it not to be quite pure gold, but slightly alloyed) was fully 
8,000,000 crowns of Lyonesse. The coin, all in gold, there being 
no silver kept in the King’s treasury, amounted to 12,000,000 
statere, a broad thin coin, equal to about three Lyonesse crowns in 
value, or a total of 36,000,000 crowns, which added to the bar gold 
made 44,000,000 crowns,—a sum so gigantic that the Council 
refused to believe it possible till, in company with the Emperor, 
they had visited the vaults, and lying down upon the heap of coin 
were absolutely buried in gold. From the documents he had found, 
De Caux estimated the revenue of the Great King at about four or 
five million crowns, but that was only what reached the royal 
coffers, The real sum the immense empire yielded was probably 
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far larger, but was filtered down in passing through so many 
hands. The jewellery surpassed description, and was beyond all 
value. ‘The diamonds were not large, but almost innumerable, 
The finest stones for size were the rubies, a gem of which Maximin 
was particularly fond, and he ordered that a diadem should be made 
of the largest. The pearls were considered the best part of the 
collection, being extremely large and beautiful. None of the gems 
were set, but were kept in round cylinder-like vases of a beautiful 
green China, into which one could plunge the hand up above the 
wrist in precious stones. ‘The jewellery—that is the set stones— 
were found all over the palaces (of which there were seven). In 
addition, De Caux added that he believed the gold mines were 
situated in the extreme south, or Silechsia, and that the silver was 
worked on the edge of the Bazal, not far from the capital. It 
appeared that copper and tin were the most abundant metals, for 
most of the implements and weapons were of bronze, which was 
also empioved in architecture in enormous masses. ‘he marble 
and other beautiful stones used in building had come bv water- 
carriage from Porphyry. He had not succeeded in tracing the 
source of the precious stones, except the pearls, which came from the 
west, 7.¢e., from the ocean, as distinct froin the fresh-water sea. 

Lord Stewart reported that he had found very full and complete 
information about the provinces of the Empire. As his report is 
necessary to understand the further movements of Maximin, it is 
here given in full : 

‘* The City of Iscapolis was the capital of the Tale dynasty, and 
had been so for three centuries. Immediately north of the City 
there extends an extremely fertile territory, entirely devoted to the 
culture of the grape, and of peaches, apricots, and pine-apple. This 
belt of country is about two days’ journey wide, or say forty 
miles, and runs eastward and westward nearly two hundred miles. 
It is called Schistan, and was divided into two provinces, each with 
a duke or governor. Northwards, beyond this, there is a pastoral 
country of uncertain breadth, but nor less than seventy miles, 
called Sera-Pang or Seven Streams, from which it appears to be well 
watered. This forms only one province, and had a Prince. Siill 
more northward comes the Bazal, au open desert-plain, dotted with 
conical mountains of granite blocks. A part of the Bazal upon 
the north-east comes to within sixty miles of Iscapolis, and was 
traversed by the Imperial Guard. The Bazal is full of copper and tin 
mines, and iron is also worked there. There are no towns but only 
miner’s buts, The width of the Bazal varies, and there is no record 
of its precise extent ; but to the extreme east there is a part where 
it is not more than fifteen miles, and there is a road crossing it and 
leading to the cultivated territory beyond. The Bazal district 
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widens as it goes westward, and is supposed to extend to the sea in 
that direction. There is a tradition that it ends in abrupt cliffs of 
enormous height, at whose feet the waves break in ceaseless suc- 
cession. On the other side, northwards, there is a cultivated terri- 
tory, large enough to form three provinces: Haut Tcheddah, Port 
Tcheddah. and Tcheddah-sang, or Marshy Tcheddah. These all 
lie at the font of the Tcheddah mountains which form the northern 
boundary of the Empire, and are about four hundred miles distant 
from Iscapolis in a straight line. Eastwards there were ;several 
populous kingdoms, the first of which is Talkistan ; the next Cal- 
caristan, then Fluoristan, and on the south of the Porphyrius. All of 
these had, and still have, kings as their rulers, but were subject. to 
Carausius. The princes and dukes enumerated in Carausius’ mes- 
sage to the army almost all came from the eastern provinces, from 
which it may be concluded that they are the most populous, and 
that the roads there are better; so that when the order was given to 
assemble an army these reached the capital first. The three first- 
ngmhed extend eastward fully 700 miles. Porphyrius bounds them 
on the south, and is a long strip of rock country, which is reached 
by an intricate system of rivers and canals. Southwards there are 
eight provinces or archdukedoms: Themopylum, Cammapolis, 
Vava-Land, Loom, Foo-He, Zam, Arbelais, and Krissibel. West- 
ward lies the Occident, an undulating plain of fertile land, extend. 
ing fully a thousand miles, where grow enormous crops of grain, 
maize, rice, tobacco, and similar articles, and where herds of red 
cattle are kept. The Occident is divided into ten provinces, but 
there were no separate governments, it being all ruled direct from 
the capital, and the provinces are only numbered upon the royal 
documents. 

Beyond the Occident is the salt ocean. To the south and the 
east there are boundless and impentrable forests which have never 
been explored. To the north-west lie those half-savage nations 
through whose territory the Imperial Guard came, and, as we have 
seen, directly north are the Tcheddah Alps, over which lies the 
route to our native country. The archives of Carausius mention 
two hundred cities, and the population is certainly not less than 
five millions. The Talcs came to this country in ships, and landed 
on the north-west, from which circumstance, and their appearance, 
I believe them to have come from Ahmorica.” 

Lord Sydney had carefully examined the City of Iscapolis and 
found that the vast wall enclosed acircular space, within which the 
city was built. This wall was sixty miles in circumference, and 
the sreatest width of the enclosed space was twenty miles, so that 
it was commonly said to be a days’ journey across, and three days’ 
journey round it. It was not quite circular but slightly egg. 
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shaped. The wall was fifty-four feet high, and as many thick at 
the bottom. At the top there was a thinner wall or parapet, built 
on the outer edge of the main wall, and it was through this thinner 
wall that embrasures were made for cannon. There was nota 
single tower in the whole length of the wall, nor a moat, except 
for a short distance on each side of the eight gates, from which as 
many roads branched off to the different provinces. These gates 
were all of brass, and double, 7.¢., there was an inner and outer gate 
On the wall there were 320 cauvnons of various sizes, some very 
arge. He estimated a few to weigh not less than ten tons, and 
to throw a shot of over 200 cwt. But these were immovably fixed 
in one direction, and could not be repointed in any other. The 
other guns were much more servicable, and nearly all sitesi in 
a good condition. 

It appeared that the city was quite impregnable by any ordi- 
nary means, but it would require a large army to defend it. The 
river, which flowed through, entered the eastern wall under an arch. 
The top of the arch was twelve feet above the surface of the wate> 
to allow for the rise in the wet season, and also to permit the pas- 
sing of the great barges which navigated it. Each side of the river 
entrance there were immense bastions, armed with ordnance suff- 
cient to sink any flotilla that attempted to break in in that way. 
The river left the city on the west, through a similar low, broad 
arch. It flowed very slowly, and throughout the city the banks 
were artificially raised ten feet to prevent it overflowing. At 
present it was seven feet above its ordinary level. Within the 
space enclosed by the wall there were corn fields pasture fields, and 
large herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep. The whole territory near 
the wall was dotted with innumerable villas inhabited by the 
wealthy. There were really three cities, one near the western 
arch, through which the river left the enclosed space, one in the 
centre, and one near the northern gate, the space between them 
being occupied with gardens. The western city was the place 
where most of the merchants congregated, and an immense trade 
was carried on there. The northern city was the manufacturing 
town, and that in the centre contained all the public buildings, 
palaces, arsenals, and was the residence of the aristocratic classes. 
The soldiery had enormous ranges of barracks on the southern side 
near the wall. The great wall at the inner side was honey-combed 
with thousands of small apartments or cells, which were now chiefly 
usel for storage, but the history of the city recorded that they 
were originally intended as places of habitation for the country 
people when forced to take refuge in the fortified places by irruptions 
of the Jyps. This fact explained the great size of the space 
enclosed by the wall, It was intended not so much to defenda 
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city, as to form a refuge for a whole population. The last irrup. 

tion of the Jyps happened seventy years before Maximin’s arrival. 

They issued from the forests on the south and east in incredible 

numbers and overran the country, burning, and destroying, and 

totally defeating all the armies sent against them. The Tales and 

the people returned to Iscapolis, which the Jyps beseiged for a 

whole year in vain, and then retired. The implacable hostility of 

the Jyps, and the fierce encounters with them, formed the subject 

of tradition and song, and was still remembered with horror. It 

was interesting to find that the range of this strange and nomadic 

race extended from Lyonesse even to the remote regions of the 

south. They were the dread of the civilised people of Lyonesse, 
and their deeds were written in blood and ruin a thousand miles 
away. 

Sydney had carefully considered the problem of how best to 
garrison the city. Clearly it was impossible to have sufficient 
men in it to man the walls in case of attack ; clearly it was also 
necessary to provide against the possibility of an insurrection 
within. After much thought he had come to the conclusion that 
the best method would be to build eight small but heavily-armed 
forts at a distance of half a cannon shot inside the gates, and two 
more at the entrance of the river, and where it left the city. An 
enemy from without would be certain to attack the gates. The 
garrison could man the walls there and repulse them ; but if they 
were admitted by treachery, then the eight forts firing grape shot 
would prevent them from entering. In case of an insurrection 
within the city, these forts would prevent any assistance from 
without reaching the insurgents, and it was well-known that if 
not supported in that way, strict insurrection was easily sup- 
pressed. Then further he advised the erection of one large citadel 
in the centre of the place, near to the palaces and public buildings, 
and close enough to the river to command it. This citadel should 
be placed where it could rake the great square and chief streets, 
and the site he recommended was that of the monastery of Pheroom 
(not the temple) the vast stones of which would be sufficient or 
nearly sufficient to build the fort, without bringing any from a dis- 
tance. In the citadel the garrison could reside. At all events in 
the central fort and ten surrounding forts the garrison could hold 
out until assistance arrived. The Emperor greatly admired the 
proposed plan, and gave immediate orders for it to be carried into 
effect. 

The rain had now ceased, and having unlimited command of 
labour, Sydney soon began to inake progress with the works. He 
estimated the population of Iscapolis at 250,000, therefore it was 
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the largest city in the world, for Centow only contained 80,000, and 
had hitherto been thought the greatest. 

Prince Albert who had the entire command of military matters 
had, during the whole time they had occupied the city, been 
engaged not only in organising the new army, but in obtainin 
information as to the position of the enemy, and what steps they 
were taking. It now appeared that all the eastern kings had 
declared their independence ; they were all Tales by descent. The 
south had revolted and expelled the Talcs, and sent deputations to 
Maximin, giving in their adherence to him. The Occident was oc- 
cupied by three armies, that of Carausius, Maximilian, and Coustans, 
three sons of the Great King. The eldest, Carausius, was with 
the army near the edge of the Bazal, and was reported to be in very 
strong force. The two younger sons were more to the westward, 
and had twice already attempted to destroy their elder brother, 
with the view of dividing the empire after his death. With 
Carausius was Osardore, the Prince, the most faithful and cleverest 
of all the Talc generals. In the extreme north it was reported that 
the priests of Pheroom were assembling an army, and it was 
thought probable, because Roomania lay in that direction, just over 
the Tcheddah Alps. The boundries of the Church territory came 
up to the Tcheddah Pass, or gates of Gom. There were, therefore, 
enemies on the west, the east, and the north; and it became a 
question which to attack first. Maximin decided that Carausius 
and the sons of the Great Kine must first be dealt with, because 
they would form a nucleus round which the whole of the scattered 
Talcs would gather, and if he left the capital would be certain to 
make a dash for it. The eastern kings would not attack Iscapolis, 
because they would have enough to do establishing their govern- 
ments and quarrelling with each other; while the priestly army to 
the north had not yet crossed the Tcheddah, and was at a great 
distance. 

Prince Albert stated that he had now an army of 25,000 men, 
well drilled and splendidly equipped, with thirty-six field guns, 
nine pounders; and 4,000 cavalry, all heavy armed. Of the 
25,000, 2000 were of the Imperia] Guard : 7,000 matchlock-men 
armed with the improved gun and bayonets; 8,000 spearmen, 
organised on the phalanx system; 5,000 light horse; and 3,000 
axes. In addition there were several companies of engineers. 
Maximin soon began to distribute titles and command to his own 
immediate followers. 

To his great chagrin Prince Albert was informed that he was 
to remain in Iscapolis, organising stiil larger forces. He had set 
his mind upon leading the army into action, but the emperor was 


firm. He said that Albert was really doing far greater service 
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here than he could do in the field; but the Prince could not be 
quieted, till promised that at an early day he should have the sole 
command of an expedition, and be entrusted with the conduct of a 
campaign without even the superintendence of Maximin. He was 
made a duke, and appointed Viceroy of Iscapolis. Sydney was also 
to remain behind to execute the works of fortification. He was 
made a marquis. De Quincey was made anearl. George Pinole 
aduke. Harold a marquis; DeCaux an earl; and Prince Chaples 
aduke. With the viceroy was to be left a corps of 6,000 men, or 
one complete legion. Four other legions marched with Maxi- 
min. The second legion was commanded by Duke George; 
third, by De Quincey; fourth, by Harold; fifth by De 
Caux. Prince Charles was appointed Legionary-General, and, 
under the Emperor, had the chief command, Lord Stewart 
was made a marquis. He would have accompanied the army, and 
led the command of the legion entrusted to De Caux ; but he had 
suffered severely from fever in the rainy season, and was so emaci- 
ated that he could not bear arms. He remained at Iscapolis, and 
was to coin the bar gold found in the treasury into money bear. 
iug Maximin’s profile, and also to superintend the civil administra. 
tion of the city. Lord Henry was made an earl, and was placed 
with De Caux, to assist in the management of the fifth legion. 
The emperor had had a carriage constructed from his own designs, 
in which he intended to travel during the campaign. It was so 
made as to be easily converted into a sleeping apartment, and 
was fitted with writing desks and every appliance for conducting 
a war, maps, and instruments, and telescopes (which were now 
first used in war). Itwas drawn by two horses, and he travelled in 
it at a great pace, using constant relays of horses. On the. 1st 
of November the army, numbering 24,000, set out from Iscapolis, 
marching westwards, and was watched from the wall with envy by 
Prince Albert. 

























































The Legend of Dunstan. 


THE LEGEND OF DUNSTAN. 


Saint Dunstan he flourished his amateur tongs. — 
“ *Tis labour, ’tis labour, that conquers all wrongs.”’ 
He blew up his furnace to fashion a hinge, — 

‘“* No man who can work to the devil need cringe.” 
‘He took up his hammer to work at the bar. 

When outside the smithy.a voice cried “‘ ha! ha!” 
He muttered a prayer ’gainst the power of evil, 
And when he looked up, he was faced by the devil. 


‘* You said,” cried the devil, “ ’tis labour that wins ; 

** That a man who can work is absolved from his sins ; 

“ A crowbar I want, and three skeleton keys ;— 

“‘ Now prove your own precept by making me these.” 

The saint took the tongs that were hot from the fire, 

Shouted ‘‘ Satan avaunt!’’ and anathemas dire, 
‘And crying, “thou falsest of devilish foes!” 

He seized him, and held him quite fast by the nose. 


But if Dunstan had virtue, the devil had power,— 

“If you won’t work my evil,” he said, with a glower, 

** Tf you won’t make my crowbar and skeleton keys, 

“ You shall work till you do; you may do as you please.” 
So although Dunstan died, and was buried full deep, 

And churches were built over where he should sleep, 

The roar of his furnace still answers the search, 

In the north-eastern corner of Avalon Church. 


T. MayvHeEw. 


